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PROBLEMS OF MODERN BELGIUM. 


WE have been, for a number of years, familiarised with anti- 
clericalism and popular unrest by the movements which defined 
themselves in France about 1898, and by the frequent upheavals 
and insurrections in other Latin countries, of which the Ferrer 
case in 1909, the Catholic disturbances of 1910 in Spain, and the 
Portuguese Revolution are part. In all Latin countries the unrest 
has been chronic; it has been manifested in a sporadic manner, 
but it should not be thought, because of this, that discontent has 
been of a temporary nature. Popular opposition to the authority 
of the Catholic Church and of the aristocracy is older than the 
French Revolution, a revolution which, we are rightly told, is not 
yet at an end; roughly speaking, the democratic movement still 
sweeps from Gibraltar to the Rhine, past which it becomes econo- 
mic rather than political Why this is, one cannot very well 
diagnose ; the statement suffers exceptions, for the Prussians wish 
to modify their franchise, while the French are endeavouring to 
apply old age pensions, but in the main it is true that the activities 
of the Latins are directed towards the extension of civil rights, 
those of the Teutons towards the amelioration of economic 
conditions. 

Such, then, being the general trend of the Continental demo- 
cratic movement, it becomes interesting to consider the position 
of a country such as Belgium, which is neither definitely Latin nor 
definitely Teutonic. It should be an ideal European type, given 
that its population is roughly divided by language into two almost 
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equal sections. According to the last census, Flemish-speaking 
Belgians numbered 2,822,005, against 2,574,805 French-speaking 
persons, while 801,587 spoke both languages, with the occasional 
addition of German. The division is not so acute as might ap- 
pear, for inter-marriage is common ; thus we truly have in Belgium 
an intermediate race. It is, therefore, not remarkable that Bel- 
gium has not been so speedily affected by the common European 
problems as have its neighbours, but it has been affected by them 
in a growing, if slow manner, and it is almost certain that the 
time has now come when either clericals or democrats must domi- 
nate the country. The composition of the Chambre des Repré- 
sentants shows. how close the struggle must be, for the division of 
parties in the House of 166, is, 86 Catholiques, 44 Libéraux, 35 
Socialistes, and 1 Démocrate, The smaller parties have coalesced 
into a “bloc” of 80, so that the Catholic majority amounts to 6; 
this slender majority indicates how hard is the task of govern- 
ment, and it is not wonderful that Mr. Schollaert’s cabinet resigned 
last year in favour of the colourless ministry of M. de Broqueville. 
If M. Schollaert had not resigned, he would have found Govern- 
ment impossible, for the “bloc” would have obstructed proceed- 
ings, held them up by successive motions, and, if required, broken 
up by organised parliamentary hooliganism the sittings of the 
Chambre. 

Such passions as these are not aroused without cause in a 
country where the fiery dissensions of the South do not prevail ; 
Belgian problems are typical and vital. They recall in many ways 
the French Church v. State question, and in more striking manner 
still, certain aspects of our own policy, It is enough to say that 
the division proceeds along the lines of religious education to show 
that the conflict is, and must remain, angry; given that we must 
add to the flames the further fuel of electoral reform, military or- 
ganisation, and the establishment of old age pensions, it is clear 
that great, and therefore instructive, difficulties lie before the little 
nation; they are worthy of our consideration, especially because 
they can be observed from the inception and not, as must be those 
of France, in retrospective wise. 

The Belgian education problem is the chief issue of the com- 
ing election which, it should be said in passing, would not have 
come about if Mr. Schollaert had been able to pass his Education 
Bill through the Lower House. For the proper understanding of 
this difficulty, which is akin to our own problem, a short historical 
outline is essential. Education is not compulsory in Belgium; the 
communes must establish and maintain schools, but the children 
need not attend them. As a result, some 16 per cent. of the popu- 
lation can neither read nor write, but it must be said in fairness to 
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Belgium that the percentage of illiteracy is rapidly shrinking; in 
1880 it was 33°2 per cent., in 1890 28°8 per cent., and in 1900 22°! 
per cent. The system, such as it is, was established in 1842, and, 
in those days, included in the programme “moral and religious 
teaching,” which was given by “ Ministers of the Gospel”; these 
were all Catholics, as is natural enough in a country where 99°3 
per cent. of the people practise or accept the Catholic faith. 
Whether the education given by the priests was as broadly “ moral 
and religious” as was required by the law may be doubted. It 
must, on the whole, have been political as well as dogmatic, for 
the complaints of the Liberals grew ever more vigorous. -They 
had everything to lose, and nothing to gain by offending the 
Church, for the faith was deeply rooted in the electorate. They 
stated, however, that with the teaching of the priests went a type 
of political education which was repellent to them; they charged 
the ecclesiastic authorities with using their power against their 
party, and, partly in obedience to popular clamour, partly for the 
sake of an election cry, they decided to propose the secularisation 
of the schools. In 1878, after an electoral victory, they cut reli- 
gious teaching out of the communal programmes, and suppressed 
the right of “adoption,” to which we will refer further on. They 
established, however, the “right of entry” in favour of the priests 
for the benefit of the children, for whom parents demanded reli- 
gious education. The “right of entry” proved unavailing to 
satisfy the Catholic party. A violent campaign in the Press and 
on the platform was at once fomented by the clerical organisations 
and the religious orders. The cries of “Godless schools,” and of 
“heathen teaching” arose; the demand for “a religious atmo- 
sphere” was everywhere encouraged. The impartial observer 
must agree that the Catholics were fully justified in their agita- 
tion; the education they had given to the children was probably 
anti-democratic, but it had been created with their own moneys for 
the defence of their faith, and they contended rightly that careless 
parents would not avail themselves of the “right of entry,” and 
thus inflict, what was, in their eyes, grievous injury on the young. 
The tension became so acute that the Papal Nuncio was with- 
drawn. The ground was thus well prepared for the fall of the 
Liberals in 1884, on a question of taxes. The law was immediately 
revised, the communes exempted from having schools of their own, 
on condition that they adopted and subsidised a local private school. 
This was almost invariably a Catholic School, and, as it was 
cheaper to subsidise an existing institution than to create a rival, 
many communes availed themselves of the privilege. They aban- 
doned the control of the schools, allowed the Catholic managers to 
select teachers, most of whom were priests. Few schools could 
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before 1884 compete with those of the Catholics, because the latter 
were often endowed, and could always draw on the practically un- 
paid labour of the priests. After 1884, subsidised by the com- 
munes, they became invincible, while the lay training colleges were 
starved of money. It was hardly necessary to starve them; they 
were doomed as soon as the opportunities of the lay teachers were 
whittled away. The law of 1884 left but one loophole to the anti- 
clericals, a “conscience clause,” in virtue of which parents might 
demand that their children be exempted from religious teaching. 
At present, in Brussels, 87 per cent. of parents avail themselves of 
this clause (which shows how strong is anti-clerical feeling), while 
the privilege is also largely used in Ghent, Antwerp, Liége, and 
Namur. In the country, however, the conscience clause is seldom 
heard of, for parents do not apply it for fear of being “ marked” 
by the local Catholic magnates. 

In 1895 the Clerical assault became fiercer still, for many com- 
munes had maintained their own schools, and declined to adopt the 
clerical institutions. The new law caused those clerical schools, 
which were suitable for adoption, but had not veen adopted, to be 
subsidised by the communes. Under this plan the communes 
found that they had to mantain two types of schools, their own, and 
the clerical schools; in fear of a rise in local rates they largely 
adopted the Clerical schools, allowed the lay teachers to be dis- 
missed, the majority of the lay training colleges to be broken up 
and replaced by their episcopal rivals. But this violence bore 
within itself the seed of its own destruction. The towns received 
the new law with vigorous protests, the Liberals and Socialists 
won seats at every partial election. Little by little the Catholics 
realised that public feeling would prove too strong for them, that 
compulsory free education must eventually be granted, when even 
subsidies would fail to cope with the new and enormous demand 
for facilities. That is the origin of M. Schollaert’s rejected bill. 
The late Prime Minister proposed to put all schools on the same 
footing by granting for each child a don scolaire (voucher) for Frs. 
36 to the school it attended. The Bill thus assimilated public and 
clerical shools, set at nought the efforts of the large communes to 
improve their curriculum and sanitation, to train teachers and buy 
appliances, for the don scolaire bridged the difference between the 
amount the Catholics could pay and the amount they needed to 
undercut the public school. It also allowed of many more 
Catholic schools being built. The Bill did not pass. M. Schol- 
laert, unable to govern with a majority of six, resigned, and his 
successor, M. de Broqueville, who put forward a somewhat similar 
Bill, as a matter of form, has done no more than mark time. Now 
the parties are face to face: whatever happens it is almost certain 
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that the Schollaert proposals will not be revived, for the Clericals 
are not likely to increase their majority, whilst a Liberal-Socialist 
victory will make the immediate passage of a compulsory, free, 
and secular education bill certain. It should be said, in fairness 
to the Anti-Clericals, that their grievances are notorious, and that 
certain school catechisms enounce that it is the duty of the faithful 
to vote against Liberals and Socialists. We must recognise this, 
as well as the fine courage and obstinate faith of the Catholics, 
who rightly cling to a system in which is involved the salvation of 
souls. The struggle must eventually end in open competition be- 
tween Catholic and Public Schools, when the best education: will 
win. 

Whatever the eventual position may be, we must, however, 
attach ourselves to the situation likely to arise after the coming 
general election. This analysis would more properly figure at the 
end of this article, following on the review of the future reform 
bill, old age pensions, and military service, but the problem of the 
schools so deeply pre-occupies Belgian politicians that these im- 
portant considerations become, in its regard, almost minor matters. 
For many years there has been in Belgium no swing of the pen- 
dulum ; the Clericals have lost ground at the partial elections, as 
the following table shows :— 


Liberal Members. Socialists. Democrats. Coalition. 


1900 ang — owe 31 ene — .. 66 
1902 one “. 2 sig 34 wil — .. 68 
1904 vee - £2 ate 28 _ — .. JI 
1906 me a wee 30 _ — .. F5 
1908 oes —— one 35 one — .«.. 977 
1912 son — ve 35 oes . ws 


In the present state of things we need not distinguish between 
Liberals and Socialists, for. their electoral union is so intimate that 
their leaders, M. Paul Hymans and M. E. Vandervelle, have ap- 
peared on the same platform. Should, therefore, the progression 
continue at the same rate, the Coalition may obtaim a majority 
over the Clericals; it needs to win but four seats. In the United 
Kingdom, France, or Germany, one could, on these figures, predict 
for the Coalition a great victory, but the result is more problemati- 
cal in Belgium, owing to proportional representation, and to a 
peculiar system of plural voting. Proportional representation is 
destructive of great electoral turnovers, while plural votes, mostly 
enlisted on the Clerical side, will be a stumbling block for the 
Coalition. At present 986,499 men have one vote, 386,224 have 
two, and 290,670 have three ; the additional votes are granted, as to 
one for property, and as to two for property, family, and educa- 
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tional qualifications. As the three-vote class almost balances the 
single-vote class, and as the towns are under-represented, it is 
certain that the Coalition victory will not be signal: its victory is 
probable, for the doctrinaire Liberals have progressed among the 
bourgeois classes, but a majority of three or four is not 
likely to be exceeded. This will not, however, mean 
that the Coalition cannot govern: while the Clericals can- 
not govern with a majority of six, the Coalition can 
govern with three or four because its members attend regu- 
larly, this provided the Conservative Sénat does not provoke a 
deadlock. It is only in case of a tie that the situation will be un- 
tenable, and result in an amendment by consent of the electoral 
law, previous to another dissolution. If, however, we assume that 
the Coalition Cabinet will be formed, its first care will be to amend 
the educational policy on secular lines, after which it will pass to 
the other items of the programme. The President of the Ligue de 
L’ Enseignement, M. Buls, delivered to his powerful organisation, in 
January, 1912, a speech from which I cull the following remarks :-— 
“M. de Broqueville will approach the electors with a 
Jesuitic school programme, an apostolic voucher, nicely 
sprinkled with holy water brought from Court circles, destined 
to seduce the right wing of the Anti-Clerical army.” 
That is violent language, and it shows that the Coalition is in 
earnest when it says, through M. Buls:— 
“We shall decree compulsory education up to the age of 
14, followed by two years of technical training. ... . Every 
Commune shall be bound to have adequate schools. . . Politics 
and religion shall be excluded.” 
Following on the new education bill will come universal suffrage, 
2.¢., the suppression of plural voting, which will cost the professional 
and propertied class no less than 961,000 votes out of the 1,631,000 
it possesses at present. The existing system was established by 
M. Bernaert in agreement with the Liberals in 1892. Prior to this 
date the qualification, was annual direct taxation of Frs. 42 a head, 
as a result of which 130,000 men alone had votes. So bad, 
from their point of view, was the old system, that the Liberals 
accepted the new, i.¢. universal suffrage and plurai voting. In 
1900 the law was further modified, and proportional representation, 
then introduced, brought into being the existing system. The 
Coalition is, however, homogeneous on Reform, for the Liberals 
and Radicals have completely merged in the towns, while in the 
country their organisations have espoused a common programme. 
The conflict will be bitter, for the “one man one vote” law 
would finally destroy any hopes the Clericals may have of ultimate- 
ly reversing the policy of the Coalition. Within a few years there 
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would be a Liberal party of 50 to 70, a Socialist party of 40 to 60, 
while the Conservatives could hardly hope to hold more than 65 
seats. It is, therefore, obvious that the Reform Bill will be pressed 
forward in the most ruthless manner. Concurrently with these 
purely political measures, the Coalition will lay down an Old Age 
Pension Scheme, the terms of which are not definite because the 
elements of the Coalition are not agreed thereon. The intended 
pension is to be 1fr. a day, say 5s. 7d. a week, at an age not yet 
determined. Whether, however, pensions are to be contributory or 
non-contributory is not settled. 

Several bills have been laid before the House, notably one 
framed by M. Hector Denis, a Socialist, the basis of which is the 
German State-Man-Master system, and another proposed by M. 
May, a Liberal, who boldly supported the British non-contributory 
system. Agreement on this point is not immediately essential. 
There is among the Belgian working-class a demand for pensions 
which the Socialists do their utmost to exasperate, but it is not yet 
a vital question. Eventually, a compromise will be necessary, for 
the fiscal system of Belgium, which is largely based on direct taxes 
which affect people of small-means, is not at all elastic. There 
are no reserves of wealth in the country, for the estates are small, 
while loose capital easily evades taxation. It is, therefore, likely 
that universal suffrage will take precedence over old age pensions. 
Should “One man one vote” pass into law, the partial elections in 
1914 will so greatly fortify the Coalition that it will be able to 
take a bold line, at present unrevealed, but so far as can be seen, 
entirely Lloyd-Georgian in its essence. 

Lastly, the victorious Coalition would be faced with a military 
problem. For several years the Belgians have become increasingly 
aware of their insecure position between Germany and France. 
Their newspapers are given to printing articles showing that either 
party might find it advantageous to enter Luxembourg and the 
Provinces of Namur and Liége, while it is commonly suggested 
that a British Army, acting in relief of the French, might choose to 
land near Heyst, cross Belgium towards Dusseldorf, and march 
south so as to strike at the German line of communication. It is 
contended by many that the nominal war strength of Belgium, 
180,000 men, of whom less than 100,000 (excluding garrison 
forces), are in any sense fighting troops, is entirely inadequate to 
repel attack. The problem was approached in 1909, when the old 
system of eight years’ service, based on conscription, the drawing 
of lots, and the payment of substitutes, was done away with. In 
practice, the eight years were not adhered to, but reduced to 5, 4, 
and 3 years, for the sake of the Exchequer. From 1909 onwards 
the army has taken one son in each family, and the term of service 
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has been further reduced. It is now suggested that this is in- 
adequate, and that a large permanent army is required. 

Two plans are before the Coalition. One of them, espoused 
by many Liberals, is an ordinary conscript army, including every 
man aged 21. This is the French system, and would supply a force 
of not less than 400,000 men on war strength, each of whom would 
have been trained for one year, but it would be so costly that its 
adoption can be looked upon as problematic. The Socialists, on 
the other hand, while content to vote for general compulsory ser- 
vice, will not agree to a term so long as one year. Their military 
programme is almost a replica of the Swiss system. They propose 
to establish a militia—recalling our Territorial Army—but trained 
for a longer period, namely, two to three months in the first year, 
and for ten days every year for a term of years. In principle, the 
Socialists will agree to no increase of the contingent unless the 
term of service is reduced, this because their primary object is to 
cut down rather than increase military charges. Another com- 
promise will, therefore, have to be effected. This may create 
grave difficulties within the Coalition and we must assume 
that public opinion shows no notable sign of change; 
while a sense of security might lull the Belgians into the belief that 
nothing need be done, they could easily be driven into adopting a 
stringent form of conscription if political developments showed that 
the neutrality of their country was in danger. 

An endangered neutrality would certainly justify an increase 
in the Army. At present, according to the Belgian General 
Donny, the Kingdom arms but 20 per cent. of its young men, as 
opposed to the 53 per cent. of Germany, the 83 per cent. of France, 
and the 81°3 per cent. of Switzerland; the expenditure per in- 
habitant amounts to 6s. §d., against os. 1d in Switzerland, 18s. 10d. 
in Germany, and 25s. in France. Great sacrifices of men and 
money may, therefore, be required of the little nation, if its army 
is to be conducted on conscript lines. They will not be agreed to 
easily, but, if adopted by the Coalition, they will be agreed to all 
the same, for the recent threat of a Franco-German war has aroused 
among the Belgians a new sense of peril. They view as a quasi- 
certainty the idea that a German army will attempt to traverse their 
country, seldom that a French army will do likewise; their plans, 
though nominally neutral, are, therefore, anti-German. According 
to military opinion, two lines of German attack may be developed. 
The German Army may, as foreshadowed above, pass through the 
Provinces of Liége and Namur, avoiding the Meuse entirely, and 
enter France near Givet, or it may boldly attempt to cross the 
Meuse south of Liége, march west, and enter France 
about Valenciennes. Both plans have their attraction; 
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the first is easy of realisation, for there are no 
Belgian fortresses on the route; the second, if  suc- 
cessfully carried out under the guns of Liége and Namur, would 
enable Germany to strike at France a probably fatal blow. The 
two lines of attack determine in Belgium two lines of policy. 
Should Germany confine itself to a march through the southern 
provinces, the disturbance to security and trade would be very 
small; if, on the other hand, the country south of the Liége-Mons 
line should fall into the hands of a foreign army, an industrial 
disaster would follow. One of the Belgian military schools be 
lieves that Germany would shrink from the larger plan, and sug- 
gests that it is not the business of Belgium to repel the invader so 
long as national interests are not jeopardised by a campaign north 
of the Meuse. The other considers that a march through the 
south would be useless, and that it, therefore, behoves Belgium to 
make ready to hold its entire territory by force. 

It is seen at once that these strategic points of view are closely 
connected with moral attitudes. The Moderates are of opinion 
that neutrality means “accessibility to all,” whilst the Extremists 
construe it as “accessibility, to none.” Both views are respectable, 
for it cannot be contended that Belgium is morally bound to waste 
life and treasure on a quarrel for which it has no responsibility. It 
can be argued that a neutral nation should place no obstacles in 
the way of opposing forces, and that it should reserve for itself 
merely a claim for damages, when proved. The Extremists have 
a broader national point of view, stand for the integrity of their 
country, and lay down the principle that they are friends of both 
belligerents until neutrality is violated, when they, zfso facto, be- 
come enemies of the belligerent who first violates it. They argue 
with some force that a claim for damages is worthless, because 
damages cannot be proved; destroyed bridges, railways, houses, 
crops, can be paid for, but loss of business, injury to credit, per- 
sonal and sentimental disturbance, can neither be assessed nor allo- 
cated among the sufferers. They fear also that a victorious army, 
once in possession of the country, would not be withdrawn, and 
that a power, flushed with victory, could impose its will upon 
Europe, and annex Belgium.! 

The rivalry of the two schools will probably be allayed when 
the army is increased, for the Belgian war policy will automatically 
follow the middle course now propounded by the bulk of the 
Liberals and Socialists. This is that no definite moral view need 
be endorsed, and that Belgian generals must be guided by the mili- 
tary and political conditions of dem Tag, and that Belgium’s efforts 


1. A hostile Europe allowed Austria-Hungary to absorb Bosnia and Herzegovine, 
Italy to annex Tripoli. 
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must tend in one direction only—to make invasion so costly as to 
make it useless. The principle rests on the constitution of a force 
of 400,000, backed by 400,000 reserves. These would mass in two 
armies, one the army of Namur, on the half circle of Philippeville, 
Dinant, and Saint Hubert; the other the army of Liége, between 
Stavelot and Arlon. The first would number three, and the second 
five army corps. Both could easily be concentrated at St. Hubert 
for use either in the East or in the West, while three army corps 
jwould be available at any point. It is obvious that this is the 
sound policy. While either Germany or France might find it ad- 
vantageous to add 100,00 men to their foes as the price of a flank- 
ing diversion, it is certain that an immediate battle with 150,000 
men, and the eventual hostile action of 400,000, would outweigh 
any strategic benefit that could be gained by a Belgian campaign. 
The safeguarding of Belgian neutrality is not, therefore, as is often 
assumed, in the hands of the United Kingdom. It is in the hands 
of the Belgians, who do not, at present, seem blind to their re- 
sponsibility and their privilege. 

Such, then, political, economic, and military, are the problems 
which pre-occupy this little country. It would be unwise to treat 
them lightly, or to minimise them. So far as they are political and 
economic, they are typical, and, therefore, educational; so far as 
they are military they may yet prove vital to the peace of Europe. 
Though small in area and restricted in population, Belgium is 
likely, by dint of prosperity, to retain an important position in 
European commerce, while the maintenance of its integrity and the 
fortifying of its national character, should not be beyond the in- 
terested purview of the world politician. 


W. L. GEORGE. 
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STRIKES AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


ON occasions, when society finds itself face to face with some 
acute problem, or in the throes of an unforeseen industrial crisis, 
the political economist and the sociologist are apt to loom large in 
the public eye. It is only natural that those whose learning and 
experience entitle them to be regarded as authorities upon social 
and economical issues should be expected to propose a practical 
and impartial method of coping with a difficult situation, or, at 
least, to point out the why and wherefore of the various maladies 
which affect the body politic, even when they are unable to suggest 
a remedy. Moreover, it is not only for means of combating exist- 
ing evils that they will be consulted, but for measures which will 
tend to obviate the recurrence of them in the future. 

It will be well, however, in order to avoid possible misappre- 
hension, to say at the outset of the present article that the writer 
of it cannot claim in any sense to be an “expert” in the subjects 
of which he treats, whatever the precise signification of that much- 
abused term may be. Rather is it from the independent stand- 
point of the onlooker, and because of keen disappointment felt at 
the attitude commonly adopted by many of those who discuss 
economical problems in the public Press that these lines have come 
to be penned as much in sorrow as in indignation. 

The nation has but just emerged from the chaos of the coal 
strike. That is to say, the immediate anxiety and paralysis have 
been removed ; but the dislocation of commerce and the stagnation 
in industry, to say nothing of the widespread human suffering which 
the contest has caused have left effects, moral and material, which 
are likely to remain an incubus upon the national weal for a long 
time to come. And what, stripped of all side issues, what im esse 
was the grievance to redress which such drastic procedure was re- 
sorted to? Primarily, the conviction of a numerically large and 
economically important body in the world of Labour, that the 
humblest among its members was entitled to receive in return for 
his toil the wherewithal to enable himself and his family to live the 
lives of respectable citizens. Secondarily, its demand—and the 
refusal of the majority of the colliery owners even to discuss so 
palpably reasonable a proposition. But there—the coal-master will 
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insist—you are mistaken. The demand was not reasonable—it was 
so far irrational that, were it acceded to, profits and dividends would 
disappear, and many mines would have to close down. In addi- 
tion, to grant a minimum wage would be to put a premium upon 
the “slacker,” and to encourage idleness. The objections are con- 
crete, and will be reviewed in due course, but for the present let us 
confine our attention to the case of Labour. A living wage! The 
means of procuring not only the staples of life, but something also 
of its refinements. What is there illegitimate in a desire such as 
that? Nothing, the reader will probably say, but how is its ex- 
pression commented upon by the average writer favouring us with 
his opinion in the Press? The aggressive attitude which Labour 
has manifested in recent years is commonly alluded to as the work 
of the Socialist demagogue, and the spirit of discontent which is 
admittedly abroad is very uniformly regarded as the result of his 
efforts to foster revolutionary sentiments among the working 
classes. Some, however, profess to see in the turmoil the after- 
math of the “inflammatory eloquence” of Mr. Lloyd George; 
whilst others seem inclined to attribute the prevailing unrest to the 
alleged innate perversity of the working-man himself. 

Now, if one were satisfied that such views were really and 
honestly held, it would be possible to respect the sincerity of those 
who put them forward, however much one might regret their lack 
of perspicacity. Doubtless, there are some who do hold similar 
views candidly enough, but it cannot be supposed that serious 
students of political economy are of their number. With the former 
I have no quarrel, since the enunciation of such opinions implies a 
superficiality of knowledge, and a faultiness of penetration which 
call for instruction rather than reproof. But as regards the latter 
it is entirely otherwise. When individuals come before us as en- 
lightened political economists, and claim our attention as received 
authorities only to offer puerilities of the kind referred to, it is 
impossible to dissemble the gravity of the matter. For such 
utterances are not arguments, and it is difficult to believe that silly 
platitudes can be offered as such, and that in good faith, by inteili- 
gent men. It can be indicative only of crass ignorance, or of 
deliberate dissimulation. Either they sin through weakness, or as 
the result of premeditation—they do not appreciate the true state 
of affairs, or whilst fully recognising the facts of the position con- 
sciously essay to dissimulate the truth concerning them. And it is 
to the latter alternative that I incline. But why these attempts to 
darken counsel? Surely the economic status of the country pre- 
sents problems sufficiently complicated as it is, without any further 
confusing of issues by those whose raison d’étre is, presumably, to 
aid by their scholarship the efforts of the Legislature and its Exe- 
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cutive to promote the harmonious interaction of the multitude of 
diverse interests which compose the commonwealth. 

No sane individual believes to-day that the restlessness and 
instability which obtain in Labour circles, and not only, be it ob- 
served, in the world of Labour, but in society generally, are due to 
the Socialist propagandist. Neither is anyone capable of looking 
intelligently upon the uneasy and disquieting movements, which 
are everywhere making themselves apparent, likely to attribute 
them to the oratory of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
glib patter one reads and hears anent the chronic dissatisfaction, 
insatiable greed, improvidence, ingratitude, and other troublesome 
propensities, which are supposed to characterise the working 
classes, is the sheerest of nonsense. To ascribe to the Socialist 
ranter and similar irresponsible agitators the prevalence of that 
deep sense of injustice which is at the bottom of the unrest is 
either mere cant, or a fallacious conclusion due to a total mis- 
understanding of the facts. That accountable individuals can be 
found to-day with temerity enough to advance such specious hum- 
bug as sound argument is itself sufficiently surprising—that editors 
should be willing to accord the hospitality of their columns to it is 
marvellous indeed. Of course, it would be idle to deny that harm 
may be, and probably has been caused, by those who try to stir up 
strife from a street-corner rostrum. Seditious agitation may have 
unsettled some, but it is safe to assert that in general the working- 
man has become too familiar with the shallow sophistry which 
usually accompanies it, to allow himself to be easily misled ; for it 
is a grave mistake to suppose, as so many do, that the working- 
man of to-day is ignorant and undisciplined, or unable to discrimi- 
nate between that which favours his well-being, and that which 
militates against it. Those who would have us believe that he is 
incorrigibly quarrelsome and selfish, either wittingly misrepresent 
him, or proclaim by such assertions their prejudice and want of 
reliable information. 

It cannot be supposed that men go on strike for the fun of the 
thing, and cause privation and suffering to themselves and those 
about them merely out of callous and quixotic determination to 
make themselves offensive to their employers and the powers that 
be. The mere fact that they are found willing to imcur the hard- 
ships a strike involves in defence and support of a principle, and 
that not only when themselves are directly concerned, but also when 
aid is required for their fellows elsewhere, is proof, not of moral de- 
pravity, but of an intelligent and shrewd appreciation of the fact 
that private interest must be sacrificed to the common welfare. 
This spirit of co-operation, this adaptation of means to an end, is 
not characteristic of blind unreason, but of lucid understanding. 
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Yet, it may be said, Labour often adopts in trade disputes a belli- 
cose attitude which seems strangely out of keeping with the un- 
selfish motives you attribute to it. So it does. But what is the 
cause, let me ask, of this belligerent attitude? Simply the bitter 
experience that any amelioration of the condition of Labour must 
be won by force majeure from the domain of Capital. The past 
has taught the working-man that Capital, except in isolated in- 
stances, is not sympathetic towards him; that at best its disposi- 

tion is not over conciliatory; that at worst it may become frankly 
antagonistic. Experience has taught him that the comparative 
freedom he enjoys to-day has, for the most part, been wrested from 
reluctant, and often, be it said, indifferent Capital. From this he 
argues, logically enough, that as the attitude of Capital towards 
him still remains substantially the same, he sees no inducement to 
modify his own. How, indeed, can he? To strike is the last re- 
source left him ; it is a declaration of hostilities rendered necessary 
because satisfaction is sought in vain through the channels of com- 
mercial diplomacy and arbitration. Because negotiations are ren- 
dered nugatory on account of the stubborn purblind selfishness of 
Capitalism, Labour is driven to employ the extreme measure of the 
strike. Although it is war in which arms are laid down instead of 
being shouldered, it zs warfare none the less, and largely due to the 
criminal apathy and reckless avarice of those employers who will 
not concede the right of every man they employ to a just and 
living wage, and the liberty to earn it under suitable conditions. 
That Labour has sometimes abused its power to strike is willingly 
granted, errare est humanum—working-men are no less fallible 
than their fellows in other social grades; but because anything is 
capable of abuse is no argument against its licit use. Would you 
deny justice to men because of occasional lapses, or penalise many 
for fear of the malingering few? In this connection it will be well 
to bear in mind that however trifling and childish the pretexts given 
for striking sometimes seem to outsiders, petty annoyances, or what 
appear to be such to the uninitiated, may well be as irksome and 
vexatious as weightier grievances. 

The case of the miners, still so fresh in our memory, is a case 
in point, and one worthy of every consideration. Here are men 
engaged in a peculiarly hazardous occupation, confronting immi- 
nent danger boldly every time they go down the shaft, and often 
obliged to work under especially trying physical conditions, con- 
demned, in some cases, to delve for an inadequate pittance, owing 
to “abnormalities,” over which they have no control. But the 
miner's case, deserving as it is, is not exceptional. There are many 
industries which call for no small degree of personal courage on the 
part of those employed in them. There are also occupations in , 
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which the workers have responsibilities out of all proportion to the 
remuneration they receive for their services. Of this latter cate- 
gory the railway, perhaps, affords the most familiar illustration, 
though the various seafaring vocations could also furnish abun- 
dant evidence to the point. It is not too much to say that when 
the recent railway strike took place the general public was 
astounded to learn what were the wages and conditions of labour 
of many of those to whose care it entrusts itself every day. 
Mention of the railway strike calls to mind a point or two 
which, without having any direct bearing on my theme may not, 
perhaps, be inappropriate in this place. It is by no means im- 
probable that the experiences of the recent conflict, together with 
those of the railway strike, have caused more serious thought to 
be given to the Labour question by the average man than he has 
ever devoted to it in connection with other disputes which probably 
affected him remotely, if at all. On these two occasions, however, 
he has been hit, or, at all events, unpleasantly touched. The 
trouble has looked in at his door, and if he has not suffered severely 
in pocket, or known the pangs of hunger, he has, nevertheless, been 
greatly inconvenienced, and has not come out of the general de- 
pression unscathed. Therein is cause for rejoicing by all who 
desire to see more amicable relations between employer and em- 
ployed, for it is impossible to over-estimate the part which public 
opinion plays in matters of this kind. If the case of Man versus 
Money is to be won for Man, then it is necessary that the cor- 
porate conscience of Man be pricked. In the two disputes re- 
ferred to, the British public, true to its traditional love of fair play, 
has made no secret of its sympathy with the plaintiffs, however 
much it may have been ruffled by the annoyances of the moment. 
In spite of the irritation which these two deadlocks caused, it was, 
and is still, almost universally admitted that the claims of the men 
were just. This being the case, it remains only for public opinion 
to make itself unequivocally understood in Press and Parliament 
before these ruinous crises become much less frequent, even should 
they fail to cease altogether. It must be made clear that beyond 
all considerations of Capital as such, above all mean-spirited and 
ungenerous bickering between Master and Man, exists the interest 
of the community as a whole—its right to be satisfied that the 
material comforts it enjoys are not paid for by the blood and tears 
of those engaged in their production—its will that life and limb 
shall not be needlessly jeopardized, and that public security shall 
not be subordinated to private gain. That it should be tolerated 
in a civilized and immensely wealthy community that any worker 
whatsoever fail to receive sufficient recompense for his labour to 
enable him to live in reasonable comfort is a disgrace, a serious 
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indictment of national probity, and, as has now been brought home 
to all, a menace alike to its prosperity, comfort, and safety. 

This leads me to consideration of the objections which are so 
quickly urged by Capital whenever a strike occurs. It is truly 
strange that so many should fall foul of as elementary a dictum as 
that “The labourer is worthy of his hire,” but whenever a dispute 
arises there are sure to be some who will kick against it and uphold 
the claim of the shareholder against the certainly not less valid one 
of the employé. Do not let me be misconstrued. I am no Syn- 
dicalist in masquerade—I am not an enemy of Capital—Capitalists 
are not anathema to me. I believe that the possession of private 
property (when honestly acquired), is equitable, and do not desire 
the subversion of the present polity. But I do most earnestly 
desire to see a more liberal sentiment animating Capital, a spirit of 
justice and common rectitude. It is meet and right that Capital, 
whether it be represented by the shareholders of joint-stock com- 
panies, or by private business concerns, should receive a return for 
its enterprise, risk, and work done; but that it be obtained by the 
oppression of those whose services it requisitions cannot be per- 
mitted. All profit and increment so acquired is tainted money, the 
fruit of extortion and tyranny. What would be said of a house of 
business which paid a dividend without having previously met its 
liabilities? But is not this precisely the position of Capital when 
it seeks to satisfy its shareholder creditors at the expense of 
Labour? If it is it cannot be suffered to continue, for to allow it 
to do so is to permit an unsightly blot to sully the national honour. 
Apart from all other considerations the most rudimentary business 
principle enjoins that the payment of dividends be regarded as a 
secondary charge, to be met only after primary debts have been 
settled, and of these latter the debt to Labour is assuredly not the 
least pressing. Then, in many cases, there would be no dividends 
at all, it may be observed. Well, perhaps so—but what of that? 
If the company system can exist only by battening upon Labour, 
if to pay Paul it must rob Peter, then it is self-condemned, and 
must go the way of all unrighteous and useless things. If a mine 
or any other concern cannot be worked on a just basis by private 
enterprise, then it must pass out of the control of private enter- 
prise, for every admission of inability so to operate is but another 
argument in favour of State ownership. This is not the place to 
discuss whether or no it is desirable that the great industrial assets 
of a country should be under Government control. It will be 
sufficient to point out that the first duty of a Government is to 
govern, and if in the interests of the State it should become 
necessary to exercise such control, it may be taken for granted 
that the Government will not be found wanting. We have seen it 
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already constrained to deal with the difficulty by legislation, and 
should need arise, it is certain that other and more comprehensive 
enactments will be placed upon the Statute Book. 

We have been told lately that the granting of the miners’ 
demand would result in the closing down of some pits. Very well 
—if they cannot be made to pay on just grounds by their present 
owners, closed they must be, z.¢, to them. But coal is too valuable 
a commodity to be allowed to lie snug when there is any practical 
possibility of getting it, and if private enterprise cannot mine it at 
once profitably and equitably, it must be mined by the State that 
can. However, it is devoutly to be hoped that even should the State 
be ultimately minded to assume such control it will not be directly 
impelled thereto by the obstinacy and failure of Capital to realise 
its responsibilities. On the contrary, let us hope that Capital 
generally will come to feel those same responsibilities, just as in 
particular instances it has already done. It is obviously as much 
the interest of Capital as of Labour that this should be so, seeing 
that if Labour has need of the goodwill of Capital the converse is 
equally true. For the reality of the trouble cannot be hid, how- 
ever much false prophets may seek to conceal. The day is past 
when Labour lay prone at the feet of Mammon to be exploited and 
bled by all and sundry. It has not been insensible to the modern 
democratic Renaissance, a Reformation of ethics which is not con- 
fined to any single people or due to sporadic and local causes, but 
is endemic among civilized mankind the world over. For cen- 
turies the labouring classes have smarted under a bitter sense of 
injustice; they have seen vast wealth heaped up in their midst 
largely as the fruit of their endeavour, but have known themselves 
to be deprived of a fair share of its enjoyment. Now at length 
the long smouldering resentment thus engendered has burst into 
flame, impotence has clothed itself with power, and it lies with 
Capital to take care that it be not burnt in playing with fire. For 
the movement cannot be stayed—attribute it to compulsory educa- 
tion, agitation, mere lawlessness, what you will—it is here, irre- 
sistible, and must be reckoned with. Compromise is worse than 
useless, for the people are resolved that their happiness and weal 
are of incomparably greater moment than the interests and privi- 
leges of individual monopolists, and are determined that unscru- 
pulous commercialism shall be rooted out. It behoves Capital, 
then, to observe the signs of the time, and to be wise in its 
generation. 

E. FRANCIS ALLNUTT. 
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POLITICAL QUACKERY. 


HOME RULE AND TARIFF REFORM. 


WE are familiar with the claims put forward on behalf of some 
patent medicine, to be considered an infallible remedy for every 
ill that flesh is heir to. Whatever the nature of the ailment, 
whether it be acute or chronic, however it may have been caused ; 
let the symptoms point either to a passing trouble, or to a deep- 
seated organic disease that has defied all the efforts of qualified 
medical men to remove it; in any case the ailment is guaranteed 
to yield immediately to the remarkable curative properties of this 
extraordinary specific. Well, the ills of the body-politic are no less 
liable to be subjected to the application of quack remedies than 
are those of the human organism. If this be denied, I can only 
point to the fact that one of the great political parties is at the 
present time staking its very existence on a determination to ad- 
minister the quack nostrum of Tariff “Reform,” as a wonderful 
panacea for every conceivable political ill. Of course, this is not 
the only quack remedy to be found in the pharmacopceia of pre- 
sent-day politics. There are, doubtless, others which deserve ex- 
posure, if I had set out with such a general purpose. I must dis- 
claim the intention and desire to concentrate my remarks on Tariff 
“Reform,” because it is the most striking illustration of the genus, 
because to administer this quack remedy on the first opportunity is 
the avowed policy of a party which has hitherto been alternately 
responsible for the government of the country, and because it is not 
simply calculated to put money in the pockets of the would-be 
monopolists who are at the back of it, but must inevitably aggra- 
vate the very ills it is advertised to cure, while it creates and fosters 
diseases that do not now exist. Tariff “Reform” is political and 
economical charlatanry running amok. The extent of poverty, 
unemployment, the depopulation of the rural districts, and the con- 
tinual influx to the towns; labour unrest; the low price of con- 
sols; the sending of capital out of the country for investment 
abroad ; all these, and many other things, have found themselves 
in the way of its mad and indiscriminate rush, and now Home 
Rule must take its turn in withstanding the onslaught. 
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A certain doughty knight of Parliament, discussing the Irish 
Home Rule Bill in the presence of a few congenial spirits in the 
country, delivered himself of a very remarkable utterance on the 
subject. I do not give his own words, but will attempt to describe 
the impression they made on my mind. He began by repeating 
the now familiar threat of an organised rebellion of Orangemen. 
Pass the Home Rule Bill, he seemed to say, and these devoted 
loyalists would be prepared to show their resentment by loyally 
attacking the King’s armies, and causing much effusion of blood 
amongst those who serve the King’s Government. Thousands of 
them in dread array, menacingly poising their shilelaghs, and other- 
wise evincing eagerness for the dire conflict, demand to be led 
forth for the accomplishment of the threatened doom of Cork. 
Their leaders are near at hand; Sir Edward Carson is there with 
many barons, knights, and esquires; a goodly company armed cap- 
a-pie, lances in rest, and superbly mounted on rocking horses, steeds 
which supply the need for turbulent motion without undesirable 
progress. Among them I see many members of a distinguished 
family whose ancestor lived in the reign of King Harry, the fifth of 
that name, took a somewhat inglorious part in the French war of 
that time, and has been immortalised by the genius of Shakes- 
peare. It is an impressive scene; the horses plunging more and 
more violently as their riders, moved to fresh ardour by mutual 
incitements, increase the pressure, the many-throated cries for ven- 
geance from the serried ranks of the rebel-army, and the national 
weapon uplifted in its thousands, ready to descend in one com- 
pendious thwack on Cork pates. Can Cork be saved from the 
terrible fate that seems to await her? I think she can, and her 
salvation will be due to the facts that rebels need to be led, that 
their generals to whom they looked to lead them were found to be 
mounted on stationary rocking horses, and that the Orange hosts 
were all the time aware of this strange obstacle to progress. But 
the doughty knight to whom I am indebted for these impressions 
can see no possible impediment to a rapid advance in the ungo- 
ahead nature of rocking horses. Of course, the horses might be 
put upon wheels, and drawn at the heels of the rebel army. It 
would be quite consistent with Irish humour, though hardly with 
the gallant courage of the race, that the leaders should lead from 
the rear. Anyhow, our doughty knight believes that this furious 
onset of Orangemen will take place, that the ill-fated city of Cork 
will be sacked by them after they have engaged and annihilated 
the King’s forces en route. He sees just one means of avert- 
ing this great calamity. Let Ireland banish all national sentiment 
and forget that she is a nation, let her submit to misgovernment, 
let her be content to endure with sweet resignation all the abuses 
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of Dublin Castle in perpetuity, and she shall have the one only 
patent, universally applicable, and perfect solatium for every poli- 
tical and economical ill that has attacked, or that could attack a 
distressful country,—she shall have—list ye Gods!—she shall have 
—Tariff “ Reform.” 


Thus the poor people of Ireland are to be made happy and 
contented ; they are to find oblivion from misgovernment in a sub- 
stantial addition to the cost of everything they require, and in a 
“remedy,” which must impoverish the great industrial population 
in the North of England, among whom she has hitherto found the 
best customers for her bacon, eggs, and butter. This is the blessed 
alternative to Home Rule. It has the imprimatur of official Con- 
servatism, and the particular sanction and blessing of its new 
leader, the most plausible would-be dispenser of this quack remedy. 
Let Ireland have the benefit of it, and, so far from there being any 
necessity to decimate the King’s forces and to destroy the City of 
Cork, she will henceforth be the realm of the blest, the abode of 
peace and brotherly love. 


As this quack nostrum is now seriously offered as an alterna- 
tive to Home Rule, and as a palliative for all lreland’s political 
and economical ills, it may be worth while, at this juncture, to 
enquire how its application would be likely to affect her. But, in 
the first place, it is necessary to express a doubt whether Tariff 
“Reformers” will ever be in a position to carry out the seductive 
offers that are being made, for, after all, we must take into account 
the fact that the proprietors of this patent medicine are not by any 
means of one mind as to the method of its proposed application. 
It is difficult to see how some of them could subscribe to the offer 
we are considering, as they are prepared to go no further than the 
placing of a tax on imports of manufactured articles, and are op- 
posed to any tax upon food. Will these gentlemen desert their . 
principles ; and, unless they do, could Tariff “ Reformers,” even if 
they were in power, command a majority to impose the only duties 
that, by any ingenious distortion of reason, could be expected to 
benefit the farmers of Ireland? But let us assume that an appeal 
to the supporters of a limited Tariff “Reform,” not to destroy party 
cohesion, proved stronger than conscientious regard for their own 
principles, and that this preliminary difficulty were overcome. We 
should then have a duty on imports of food from foreign countries 
that at present compete with Irish produce in the English market. 
It is possible that if Tariff “Reform ” went thus far and no further 
the Irish farmer might derive some gain from it. It would then 
resolve itself into a tax on the industrial population of England 
for his especial benefit. Ireland certainly has a claim on our 
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financial assistance, for, in bestowing it, we should only be repay- 
ing her for generations of misgovernment and extortion. But plain 
people do not like round-about methods of doing business. They 
prefer that Ireland should be responsible for her own economical 
salvation, and should have a stipulated contribution direct from 
the Imperial Exchequer until she has achieved it. 

If Tariff “ Reform” meant nothing more than a tax on foreign 
produce that exclusively competes with the produce of Ireland, we 
should not be entitled to describe it as a quack remedy. We might 
call it a fantastical, indiscreet palliative which could never commend 
itself to the industrial population of England, who would be the 
chief sufferers by it, but we could hardly hold it up to derision as 
an example of political and economical charlatanry. But Tariff 
“Reformers” would disclaim any such restricted application of 
their specific to the cure of one particular disease. It would be a 
waste of its valuable properties. They intend to apply it indis- 
criminately for the removal of every disorder of the body-politic, 
whatever its origin or symptoms. It is the general recommenda- 
tion of it for the relief of numerous, divergent, and often antagonis- 
tic purposes that stamps. it as unmitigated quackery. There are 
the ills, for instance, resulting from our antiquated and pernicious 
land-system, with its symptoms of waste land, depopulated country 
districts, and inefficient cultivation ; its continuous tax on industry ; 
its propagation of slumdom; Tariff “Reform” is to be the remedy 
for these. There are the ills that have arisen from the prodigious 
spread of industrialism during the last century. We have been 
too slow in our adoption of measures for their relief; but many 
Tariff “Reformers” describe such means of improvement as 
“ srandmotherly legislation,” and they all unite in prescribing Tariff 
“Reform,” as the only true remedy. There are the evils produced 
by the trade-depression from which we suffer at times, often arising 
from many and complex causes. Here again Tariff “Reform” is 
certified to exercise a steadying, moderating, and equalising influ- 
ence. There is the evil of the unemployable, to whom a dose of 
the revitalising syrup of Tariff “Reform” is to give such new 
vigour, energy, and industry, as will make him henceforth a useful 
member of society. In fact, the political, economical, and social 
benefits to be derived from Tariff “Reform” are universal and in- 
calculable. If no claim has hitherto been advanced that it will re- 
move immorality and crime, and inculcate true religion, it must 
surely be owing to the survival of some shred of modesty which we 
should hardly have suspected could be found in the composition of 
its brazen professors. This last demand on credulity cannot’ much 
longer be delayed, and we shall be told that such is the purifying 
influence of Tariff “Reform” that, when once it has been applied, 
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our criminal courts will henceforward only meet to witness an edi- 
fying spectacle—the presentation of a pair of white gloves to the 
presiding judge. 

But it is only a general application of Tariff “Reform” that 
can confer these unlimited blessings. | They are not for Ireland 
alone; they are for Great Britain herself, for her self-governing 
dominions, for India, for the Crown Colonies, for the most remote 
and insignificant spot in this world-wide Empire; these are all to 
join simultaneously in a chorus of acclamations at the advent of 
the Imperial Millenium ! 

But, having ascended for one brief moment to a lofty pinnacle 
of imagination and seen with ravished eye the miraculous delights 
that Tariff “Reformers” expose to our view, let us descend once 
more to the sober region of reality, and, having cleared the vision 
by bathing our eyes in a solution of common sense, let us see what 
a general tariff will do for the Irish farmer. He will have a 
preference against the foreign producer, but he will have to share 
it with the colonial farmer, who will hasten to benefit by it with 
all the advantage of a virgin soil to work upon. But is the prefer- 
ence likely to help either of them? Let us see. We have said 
that the best customers of the Irish farmer are the industrial 
masses in the North of England, and we cannot estimate the results 
of Tariff “Reform,” on the condition of the producer in Ireland 
without enquiring into its effect on the purchasing power of his 
customers. The industries in the North of England are mainly 
dependent on our overseas trade. The cotton industry sends three- 
quarters of its output abroad. A large proportion of it goes to the 
East, and the Tariff “Reformer,” generously offers to secure us 
from foreign competition in India by one of his tariffs. How de- 
lightfully considerate he is! But we already monopolise the trade 
in cotton goods imported into India, and it is secured to us by 
something infinitely more efficacious for the purpose than a tariff-— 
by the cheapness and efficiency that are due to Free Trade. We 
must not forget, too, that there is a native cotton trade in India, 
and while protective tariffs are being prodigally distributed, while 
the self-governing colonies are permitted to protect themselves 
against the industries of the motherland, is the Indian cotton 
industry to be denied the special boon for which it craves, the 
sole tariff discrimination that, even from the Tariff “ Reformer’s” 
point of view, could possibly be of advantage to it, the right to 
protect itself against the only effective competition in the market 
of India—the produce of the spindles and looms of Lancashire? 
If so, then we shall stand convicted of the determination to rule 
India by the sword for our own selfish advantage, and without any 
regard whatever to the interests of the teeming millions of our 
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great Eastern Empire. Well, let us assume that Tariff “Re- 
formers” refuse to be consistent where inconsistency better serves 
their purpose ; they may then say “ how can the Lancashire cotton 
industry suffer in its export trade to India; it will pay no duties 
there, and it will be secured against foreign competition?” The 
answer is obvious. Any substantial addition to the cost of pro- 
duction must enormously reduce the consumption of cotton goods 
in India, and throughout the East generally, for cotton seems to be 
the natural clothing wherever the people are poorest, and for no 
other reason than that it is cheap. To the Hindoo ryot, quivering, 
perhaps, in the clutch of a rapacious money-lender, an anna more 
or less in the cost must decide for him the momentous quesfion 
whether he shall provide himself with a new length of shirting to 
cover his attenuated frame, or shall make the old thread-bare rag 
still continue to serve its purpose. The same question must pre- 
sent itself with equal force to the simple Chinaman whose needs 
are so easily satisfied that the unwonted possession of a few taels 
are appreciated by him as handsome endowment. 

The aim of Tariff “Reform” is to stop or reduce imports of 
whatever, by any conceivable stretch of adaptability, can be pro- 
duced either at home or in any part of the British Empire. To 
reduce imports must curtail exports. Even Tariff “Reformers ”— 
those of them, at least, who have not forfeited all claim to ordinary 
intelligence—do not attempt to deny that the one pays for the 
other. But they say we shall replace such imports of food from 
foreign countries as their policy would lose for us by an increased 
supply from the colonies; and further, that the reduction in im- 
ports of manufactured articles, which it is the other part of their 
scheme to enforce, will be more than compensated for by an in- 
crease of the raw material imported for our own manufacturing 
industries, that will be largely developed by Protection. 

Let us first consider the question of the food supply, the main 
item of which is corn. The Tariff “Reformer’s” prospective im- 
perial granary is Canada, and the supposed chief beneficiary under 
their scheme the Canadian farmer, who is to be encouraged to 
rapidly develop the growth of corn in the Dominion for the use 
of the mother-country by a preference consisting of a tax on foreign 
corn imported into Great Britain. Now, the Canadian farmer is 
already prosperous, and an increase in his production goes on apace 
without this extraneous aid. He has already the incomparable 
natural advantage of a rich virgin soil. It is doubtful if the arti- 
ficial help which Tariff “ Reformers” propose to give him would 
accelerate by one moment of time the desired development. The 
tax on foreign corn would either be light or heavy. In the latter 
case it would be an intolerable burden on the toiling masses of 
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Great Britain, it would largely diminish consumption, and, if per- 
sisted in, it would eventually tend to depopulate the country. On 
the other hand, if it could be light enough not to materially lessen 
the demand, it would be quite ineffective for its purpose. But, as 
a matter of fact, there could be no tax upon corn, however small 
it might be, which, in conjunction with the other proposed taxes 
on the necessaries of the poor, would not seriously reduce consump- 
tion. It is most significant that the Canadian corn grower has no 
gratitude to bestow on his would-be “benefactors.” He declines 
the bait, and refuses to respond to the blandishments of those who 
dangle it before his eyes. The people in Canada who are favour- 
able to the scheme are not, therefore, the corn growets, in whose 
behalf it is supposed to be formulated, but the manufacturing mono- 
polists who, at grossly inflated prices, supply the farmer with his 
implements, and, in fact, with everything that he does not grow. 
These are the people whose self-interested support is represented 
by Tariff “Reformers” here as evidence of the enthusiasm of 
Canada for a closer fiscal union with the mother-country, and who 
are supposed to be waiting with tremulous anxiety for a favourable 
reply to their “offer.” It is to obtain a sensible relief from the 
imposts of these monopolists, and, at the same time, to secure a 
great market for his produce close at hand, that the Canadian 
farmer demands reciprocity with the United States; and, more- 
over, in the prompt and unreserved recognition of the justice of 
this demand will be found the most statesmanlike means of indis- 
solubly cementing the connection of Canada with Great Britain. 
This, indeed, is the only policy that can rapidly develop the corn- 
fields of the Dominion, and to put an obstacle in its way must in- 
evitably impose a serious strain on the loyalty to and the affection 
for the mother-country of those who represent what must very soon 
be the paramount polifical influence in Canada. 

The general conclusion, then, on the question of imports of 
food-stuffs into Great Britain must be this: a tax on foreign pro- 
duce will increase the price of all such necessaries, whether they 
come to us from foreign countries or from our own colonies. By 
raising the price the tax must reduce consumption, curtail imports 
and, as a consequence, bring about a corresponding diminttion in 
the exports of manufactured articles with which we pay for them, 
besides the loss of both inward and outward cargo for our ships, 
as well as banking and insurance business. Surely, this is not a 
very promising means of increasing the purchasing power of the 
people of Great Britain. I know that some Tariff “Reformers” 
deny that a tax on foreign produce will raise the prices of food. 
Those who take up that absurd position impale themselves on the 
horns of a dilemma; for, if a tax on foreign produce did not raise 
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prices generally, what would become of the much-vaunted prefer- 
ence for the colonies? The whole preferential scheme in that 
case would be abortive, and colonial producers would have no 
stimulus for the development that would enable them to make good 
those tariff-imposed deficiencies which it is the primary object of 
Colonial Preference to create for their advantage. To do them 
justice the more able Tariff “Reformers” are too astute to vitiate 
their proposals by such a self-damnifying statement. They admit 
that food will be dearer if we adopt them, but they contend that 
their tariff arrangements will foster home industries, making it pos- 
sible for them to provide more employment and higher wages, so 
that out of their extra earnings the people will be able to pay the 
increased cost of food, and at the same time have a more comfort- 
able margin than they possess under the conditions of Free Trade. 
I call those who advance this plea the more able Tariff “Re- 
formers,” but it is not because their claim, if it be properly en- 
quired into, is any more tenable than the other; it is because they 
are clever enough to see that the discovery of the underlying fal- 
lacy of it requires more painstaking examination of the circum- 
stances than their dupes are able or willing to bestow on it. Ac- 
cording to these clever people then our imports of food, in spite of 
the higher prices, will not diminish under Tariff “Reform.” That 
there will be no such reduction, however, must depend on the truth 
of their further contention that there will be no diminution what- 
ever in the total volume of our imports, the only difference being 
that we shall import fewer manufactured goods and more raw 
material. That is the crux of the whole question, for, if the pro- 
position cannot be substantiated, the structure of Tariff “ Reform,” 
having no other foundation of reason to support it, must inevit- 
ably collapse. Let us see, then, what prospect there is of a fur- 
ther development of our manufacturing industries under Tariff 
“Reform.” I will take the case of the cotton trade, not only be- 
cause it is the greatest of our manufacturing industries, but be- 
cause on its prosperity and on that of its subsidiary trades the 
Trish farmer mainly depends for the sale of his produce. Tariff 
“ Reformers ” seem to think they have already removed any ground 
for reasonable objection on the part of the cotton trade by the 
decision not to tax raw material. But if Colonial Preference is to 
be carried out, kow long can we resist the demand for the only 
effective preference that can be given to such of our colonies as 
are not in a position to send us anything else? And, be it noted, 
it is now our policy, whether we are Tariff “Reformers” or Free 
Traders, to foster the growth of cotton in our dependencies. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that people who advocate Tariff “Reform” 
with a declaration of its general utility that is really marvellous 
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should fail to see its value for this particular purpose. If, then, we 
once take our stand on the “slippery slope” of Tariff “ Reform” 
(which, of course, we always understand to include Colonial Pre- 
ference), we must be prepared for a tax on raw cotton. But let 
us assume that we get our raw material free: what will be our 
position then? The Tariff-mongers are ignorant of the fact, or 
they choose to evade it, that many other things enter into the pro- 
duction of cotton goods besides the raw cotton. There are the 
machinery and its driving gear, the oil to make it run smoothly, 
the size to strengthen the warp so that it may be strong enough 
to bear the strain of weaving, and, doubtless, other things that a 
spinner or manufacturer (I am neither) would be able to specify. 
These have all undergone some process, and would have to be 
taxed if there is to be a tariff on manufactured goods generally. 
Thus, the initial cost of fitting up a mill would be much greater 
than it is now, and there would be an increased charge on that 
account for interest on capital, besides a substantial addition to the 
cost of working, as well as to the expense of repairs and renewals 
that are constantly needed in such a concern. And this brings us 
no further than the grey cloth as it comes out of the looms. Buta 
large proportion of the goods are not shipped until they have under- 
gone further processes, such as bleaching, dyeing, or printing. In 
every one of these operations (and others of a minor character), 
the augmentation of cost would proceed by leaps and bounds, and 
in these cases there would not even be the modified consolation of 
untaxed raw material. The bleacher, dyer, and printer, like the 
spinner and manufacturer, would have to bear this new burden on 
their machinery, etc., but, in addition to that, they would have to 
submit to it on all their chemicals, dyeing and printing materials, 
and, in fact, on everything used to enable them to turn out the 
finished article. We have seen that cotton goods are essentially 
the clothing of the poor, and that any enhancement of price cannot 
fail to at once check consumption. Another point is that in neu- 
tral markets the increase in the cost of our goods would subject us 
to a more effective competition from other countries which, though 
self-handicapped by Protection, have the advantage of cheaper 
labour. There is still another consideration that must not be over- 
looked. While we enjoy the cheapness and efficiency of produc- 
tion that Free Trade gives us we can in many cases overleap the 
barriers set up by Protection in foreign countries, with many of 
which we now do a large trade, and we could not expect to con- 
tinue that business under Tariff “Reform” conditions. There is 
nothing, then, more certain in natural sequence than that Tariff 
“Reform,” in its application to the cotton trade, instead of in- 
creasing our imports of raw cotton, would have exactly the contrary 
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effect. Under it we could not maintain our present overseas trade 
in the manufactured products, and there is no manipulation of tariffs 
that could provide us with any compensation for the loss of it. 
The trade is worked on small margins, which aggregate to a suffi- 
ciently profitable result on the average, because of the magnitude 
of the business, but which are certainly too narrow to admit of any 
new artificial interference with the natural course of trade without 
courting disaster. We should soon see a withdrawal of capital 
from an industry that no longer afforded an adequate remuneration 
for its employment. Many mills and works would be closed, and 
employers who did not stop their machinery would only be able to 
keep it running by enforcing a reduction in the wages of work- 
people, who would be powerless to resist, because the only alterna- 
tive would be unemployment. No trades union organisation could 
prevent such a consummation. To further aggravate the distress 
that would prevail under these conditions, operatives, lacking work 
or with depleted earnings, would have to pay more for food and 
the other necessaries of life. All who cater for their requirements 
would suffer with them, and the Irish farmer would then find little 
demand for his bacon, eggs, or butter. The latter article, indeed, 
would become a costly luxury, and would be replaced by margarine, 
while the operatives in country districts who have already, as a 
profitable hobby, done a little in poultry keeping, deprived of their 
customary occupation, would sometimes probably take to feeding 
pigs and poultry farming as serious pursuits, and thus become com- 
petitors of the Irish farmer instead of his customers. 

These arguments are not new, but they have never been 
answered, and are, in fact, unanswerable! When Mr. Bonar Law 
was a candidate for North-West Manchester, he found himself as 
utterly incapable of dealing with those of them that relate to the 
cotton trade as the most illogical and incompetent of his followers. 

This, then, is the scheme, which is to regenerate Ireland, and 
for which she is to barter her nationality; it is for this she is 
expected, as Mr. Churchill put it, to sell her soul “Surely the 
net is spread in vain in the sight of any bird.” 


W. H. WISEMAN. 











JuNE. 


THE DEGENERATES. 


WE English move slowly. At last there is to be a Feeble-Minded 
Control Bill to be brought before Parliament by Mr. McKenna. 
In our schools we have some 50,000 feeble-minded children ; even- 
tually they will come on the rates. About one-fifth of the inmates 
of our workhouses are more or less feeble-minded, and they are 
supported by the rates. Approximately one-tenth of our prison 
inmates inherit the taint, and they are supported by the community. 
One-half of the inmates in Girls’ Rescue Homes are feeble-minded, 
and the public foots the bill for maintenance. A tenth part of the 
tramps are feeble-minded, and again the nation pays. Quite 75 
per cent. of the occupants in homes for the inebriates belong to the 
feeble-minded class, and day by day the ratepayer groans under 
the weight of his burden. 

Will the ratepayer put his shoulder to the wheel, and in his 
own defence urge his Member of Parliament to support Mr. 
McKenna’s Bill. Will that Member of Parliament impress on the 
Government that the feeble-minded are not the only degenerates 
necessary to be put under control. Imbecility, disease, and vice are 
each very prolific. They increase and multiply far beyond the 
brainy population. Consumptives increase and multiply, and the 
nation has to keep the degenerate progeny. Epileptics should be 
placed under control.’ Their species is degenerate, and is not re- 
quired. Alcoholics, criminals, kleptomaniacs, ef hic genus omnes, 
none of these are other than degenerates, and the country does not 
need their progeny, that it may cumber the land. England has 
too long neglected to supervise her race of men, and the time has 
arrived when, for the sake of the Empire, the degenerates must be 
stamped out, as we would stamp out rinderpest. Where is the wis- 
dom in starting a crusade against poverty while we allow the de- 
generate to multiply, as befits his fertility, and so increase the 
poverty we are endeavouring to diminish. We maintain defectives 
till they die; we might, at least, prevent perpetuation of their kind. 

It has taken us many years to grasp the truths of Mendelism. 
We are slowly awakening to consciousness. Here is a point. An 
individual parent cannot transmit to its offspring a factor which 
he or she does not possess. It, therefore, follows, that a parent 
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can transmit to the child a factor which he or she does possess, and 
if that factor be defective, the child inherits degeneracy; it is one 
of the unfit, and its parents should be restrained from parenthood. 

On this subject, the Americans are in advance of this country, 
and in several States marriage is impossible without presentation 
of certificate of a clean bill of health, before the rite or the sacra- 
ment can be solemnized. 

Are we, as a nation, intellectual and civilised human beings, 
or are we nothing better than clumsily veneered anthropoids. If 
the former, we shall take to heart the teachings of Sir Francis 
Galton and Mendel, we shall be more scrupulous in our exercise of 
the awful responsibility attaching to parentage, and fortified by 
medical certificate of fitness, we may hope that the next generation 
will be, if not better than ourselves, it shall not be something worse. 
Only a race of anthropoids would be capable of ignoring certain 
conditions of bodily affliction or ill-health, which should restrain or 
even forbid the primary purpose of marriage. 

When the Feeble-minded Control Bill is introduced to Parlia- 
ment, would it be too much to ask that other degenerates should 
be included in the Act. The well-being of the country is at stake 
when the army of defectives increases at a greater ratio than the 
births of the physically fit. This is essentially a medical question. 
Will the doctors come forward for the benefit of the nation? Will 
they bring pressure to bear on the State, and so further an enact- 
ment far too long delayed? There is no necessity to wait for 
statistics. There are sufficient already ; we have to deal with stern 
and distressing facts. The care of the degenerates is, likewise, a 
woman’s question. Will the Women’s Organisation come to the 
front and show itself in every way worthy of the political rights 
which it claims? The action would be praiseworthy, and infinitely 
more germane to the purpose than that of window smashing. Will 
the Church lead the vanguard? We are told that marriage was 
instituted for the procreation of children. Give us healthy chil- 
dren; a horde of wastrels, diseased and tainted, we do not require 
if we are to hold our own against the fierce industrial competition 
of the times. Work out of the defectives do you allege? Yes, 
their work would resemble the action of a “ pig’s tail, going all day 
and still in a twist come nightfall.” 

What is the situation the community has to face. Excluding 
lunatics, we have amongst us over 150,000 mentally defective 
people; in one workhouse 16 feeble-minded women gave birth to 
116 children, each and all inheriting the taint. The rates are cap- 
able of maintaining the bulk, but is it not time propagation of these 
unfit should cease ? Is it not time such a burden should be lifted 
from the shoulders of the oppressed ratepayer? And this is only 
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one type of the degenerates. How many consumptives are born 
every year? How many epileptics, how many criminals, how many 
alcoholics? All this mass of human misery, this army of human 
wreckage, eventually falls on the ratepayer to feed and house. 

There are many who may object to State, or medical, or cleri- 
cal interference, which shall save a prospective family or a nation 
from degeneracy of its children. It may be designated an inter- 
ference with the liberty of the subject. Out upon such an idea 
Granted that the degenerate parent must of necessity beget de- 
generate offspring, the prevention of great evil is not a check upon 
liberty—it is a check against license. To do wrong, to perpetuate a 
cruel wrong, is the right of no man. 

It is a characteristic of our times that we look closer into life 
than heretofore. We desire to see things in a clear light, and by 
the aid of such knowledge to improve upon the past. Control does 
not imply seclusion in an institution. The medical certificate of 
fitness is sufficient control in most cases. In the matter of the 
feeble-minded, who cannot control themselves, such people, in the 
interest of the community, must be placed under the control of 
others. 


JOHN HARRIS. 











1912. 


THE MNEMIC THEORY OF 
HEREDITY. 


“We account the architects in everything more honourable than the 
mere workmen, because they understood the reasons of the things 
done, whereas the others, as some inanimate things, only work, not 
knowing what they do, just as fire burns; the only difference being 
this, that inanimate things act by a certain nature in them, but the 
workmen by habit.” (Aristotle Metaphysics, Lib. 1, cap. i.) 


But is there any room for the architect unless the inanimate 
things, working by a nature of their own, exist before and apart 
from him to give him opportunity for the exercise of his powers? 


Our title is that of a work which has run through three editions 
in Germany, and is equivalent to a proposition to the effect that 
the continuity of individual organisms in descent is determined by 
the psychical factor, memory. The germ, to put the proposition 
in another way, is a psychical agent in following the process of 
ontogeny whereby it gives an individual organism nearly the same 
in form with a series of previously existing individuals. The pro- 
position to be entertained requires the admission beforehand of the 
germ passing as a concrete identity through the series as a physical 
fact for its enunciation. Consistently with this Prof. Semon makes 
the gem a record office in which an accumulation of records, or 
engrams, as he calls them, of past experience determines the 
routine in ontogeny for the germ. The. theory thus is a physical 
one as far as the formation of the engrams goes, and apparently a 
psychical one as far as their reading is concerned. Apparently, be- 
cause, in reality, the psychical operation is described by means of 
terms used in the physical sense. 

A more logical enunciation of the theory was given by Ewald 


Hering in a celebrated address entitled “Memory as a General 
Function of Organised Matter” delivered before the Imperial 


t. Die Mneme als erhaltendes Princip in Wechsel des Organischen Ge- 
schehens. R. Semon. Leipzig: Engelmann, 1911. Dritte Auflage. 
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Academy of Sciences at Vienna, 30th May, 1870. Metaphysical, 
perhaps, rather than logical, because, in the first place “ phenomena 
of consciousness appear to be functions of material changes of 
organised substance, and vice versa, i.e, memory and organised 
substance are reciprocally functional, each is the product of the 
other. And, in the second place, memory is not taken 
in the sense familiar to us, but given a vast extension 
of meaning. “We are entitled” he says “to include in the concept 
of memory all involuntary reproductions of sensations, conceptions, 
emotions and aspirations. In doing so, memory becomes an 
original faculty, being at once the source and unification of all con- 
scious life,” both the conscious and unconscious life “are the results 
(Aeusserungen) of one and the same faculty of organised matter, 
viz., memory or the faculty of reproduction.” 


Hering’s views were endorsed by Haeckel and others in Ger- 
many, and Semon’s more particularly in this country by Francis 
Darwin, at the Dublin meeting of the British Association in 1908, 
who courageously met their difficulties, allowing that they were of 
“terrifying magnitude.” 

The theory is a physical one in postulating an accumulation 
of engrams, marks, or records in the germ, as a material particle 
stamped on it by its experience of past existence. It is of psy- 
chological import in assuming that these physical marks, like our 
words, are signs to which meaning is attached, not in themselves, 
and it is metaphysical in assuming that the germ reads these signs 
as a psychical agent, and determines its action by the meaning it 
attaches to them. But it returns in the end to the physical posi- 
tion, since all we can observe in the routine of ontogeny is the 
formation of an organism as a physical fact, just as we may watch 
the reproduction of a crystal from its solution. The canon of 
physical science binds us to follow a physical fact as such, not to 
ideate it as something different from itself, or proceeding from 
something because we can and do ideate something different, the 
non-physical or psychical. 

When I ideate, as something different, non-physical, psychical, 
what I call my memory, I find what is altogether in myself, neither 
actuated by nor actuating any other person or thing. My memory 
is not that of any other person, or that of a living cell in me, if 
that has memory, and it can only be mediated in another person, 
or between conceived psychical units, by physical means. A 
record of an event or circumstance is a physical fact which of it- 
self does not in the least account for my mnemoric reading of it, 
and is quite unlike any such reading. My knowledge of the battle 
of Waterloo is not a fact of my memory, or of the memory of any 
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other individual; it is a fact of my general judgment of circum- 
stance. My understanding of the fifth proposition of Euclid does 
not depend on memory, but on data presented immediately in a 
conscious state in me, determined by attention and volition, to 
base a judgment on of the proposition, not as true, but as either 
true or false. However often the conscious state may recur the 
data are not reproduced or recur because they occurred before, but 
are the necessary present contents of the state, subject to the 
condition of attention. Under that condition every conscious state 
and its contents as matter for judgment is a present state. All 
judgments of circumstance are formed de novo when formed dis- 
tinctly in each state as it occurs. Every presentation of circum- 
stance is present fact in each state, but the judgment of circum- 
stance is of it, as undetermined or determined, and beyond possi- 
bility of change, and both forms occur in each conscious state. I 
look out on the street and see two houses in a fixed or unchanging 
relation to each other. This is a fact of spatial determination or 
concomitance. The fact of consciousness remaining the same, I 
see a man walking down the street, and, attending, I know, with- 
out going beyond my present conscious state that, taking him at 
any moment, his previous course is determined beyond change; I 
cannot change it, nor can he. As a matter of judgment in me, 
however, each subsequent step he takes is undetermined, he may 
stop, turn back or aside, and I cannot alter his course except I 
resort to some physical means. I cannot say that my conscious 
state determines circumstance, as so presented, or say that it deter- 
mines ~er se the man or a single molecule of matter outside of me, 
although I can hold, subject to question, that the judgment can 
come in some way to determine physical form of action in me or by 
me. I can thus, in a present conscious state, form a judgment, 
not by memory or reproduction of any past experience, but by 
characters of circumstance as immediately presented. I do not re- 
produce yesterday’s non-existent circumstance, because, if I con- 
ceive myself back to yesterday morning, I would find myself con- 
fronted with an undetermined judgment of circumstance, as I am 
now, to-day, and as far as judgment, memory, or other psychical 
factors are concerned, as I always was. If I can alter, determine 
nothing going on in the street before me, I virtually deny that my 
conscious state gives me, what is not going on in the street, my 
judgments. The state, whether in myself, in others, or supposed 
in the vital units we call germs, gives far more than that, and more 
than is apparent in the phenomenal world, and what does not enter 
into or account for that world. What appears to be going on in 
the street is one thing, my conscious state in respect of it another, 
covering far more than occurs, or can possibly occur, on the street. 
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Our habitual judgments are so rapid that we fail to under- 
stand their nature as judgments, mainly because they do not fix or 
command attention. Thus memory, as really a present judgment 
of circumstance, is a misunderstanding of meaning arising from 
identifying judgment with circumstance as subject in judgment. 
But when I consult my memory of a circumstance, I find at once 
that I mean that I have forgotten it, and if I say the memory 
actuates me I must say that the forgetfulness does also. When I 
remember a circumstance I have to allow that I have been acting 
in forgetfulness of it. I am so sure that my memory of the cir- 
cumstances of my life is so imperfect that I cannot believe that it 
governed me from day to day, that thus I am governed, not by 
past experience, in greater part forgotten, but by my judgment of 
current circumstance. We cannot take memory apart from forget- 
fulness, our conscious states apart from their interruption, but sup- 
pose memory was a continuous perfect and unitary faculty, could 
we or do we govern ourselves now as we did when we were chil- 
dren, nay even as we did yesterday? Do we not invoke what we 
call memory in order not to do what we did yesterday, doubting at 
the same time whether we could do it, however we willed to do it. 

We must analyse the meaning or meanings of our familiar 
term still more closely before we can accept any possible meaning 
that can be assigned to it as a basis for any observed fact of phy- 
sical determination, such as the ontogeny of an individual organism. 
When we remember a circumstance we judge that it is a past cir- 
cumstance, but how? We fix all circumstance occurring in a con- 
scious state by the date, mow. But mow in the state does not mean 
an inappreciable instant, but an interval covering before and after. 
Every conscious state, however, includes spatial contents which 
are independent 'of time, and therefore of memory as connoting 
time, in particular, when immobile or retaining fixity of relation. 
We cannot bring these contents under the concept of memory, 
whatever that concept is; they are immediate perceptions even- 
tuating in judgments. Our now applies to them, and they give it 
its immediate sense, one of instant concurrence. Every psychical 
agent, supposed to activate physical state, cannot do so in pur- 
suance of a pure concept of time; as conditioned by space it must 
act geometrically. But my judgment of the fifth proposition of 
Euclid would be a very poor one if it depended on my memory. 
By ow, in its geometrical or spatial sense, the workman fits each 
stone or brick in the place he judges it fits, a judgment given to 
him by present circumstance, and not by his memory or concept 
of time. In the same way the germ, supposing it had memory or a 
concept of time, could not thereby mzke a spatial disposition of 
material particles from instant to instant; it would need a preter- 
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natural idea of spatial relations in addition to, but distinct from, a 
preternatural memory, a memory no human being can conceive in 
himself. 

But sow, in the temporal sense, before and after, is found in 
all our conscious states, when we direct attention to it. We can- 
not, however, take it as the exclusive content of every such state. 
A general form of circumstance occurs in each and all of the 
states, but when any true mental operation occurs we exclude now 
one now another of the contents, without destroying or abolishing 
any of them. Forgetfulness means that even a present content is 
excluded because it does not, or has not, commanded sufficient or 
constant attention. I forget what is before my eyes when my 
attention is not directed to it, remember it when it commands 
attention. I remember the faces in a crowd, but forget each sever- 
ally, because they fail to retain attention. The form of circum- 
stance is general, my judgment is particular. Within certain limits 
circumstance is continuous throughout a range of conscious states ; 
I am conscious of light all day, but forget it is light when my con- 
scious state is interrupted, but form a judgment of it by contrast 
with night. At night I da not remember light; my judgment al- 
ways is concurrently of light and darkness, but by day I may ex- 
clude or forget the implicit contradictory night, and vice versa at 
day. What I remember are my judgments, but by day my judg- 
ment applies only to daylight, and I exclude, forget, or direct no 
attention to its concurrent factor, darkness. What passes from 
one conscious state to another are a collection of judgments and 
of the circumstances to which they are applied, and when I do not 
realise, direct no attention to, the nature Zer se of a judgment, when 
I apply one half of it to actual present circumstance, I forget the 
other half. I remember yesterday now because I have exactly the 
same judgments now, to-day, that I had yesterday; the judgments 
are not reproduced or redintegrated, but are very differently ap- 
plied. To-day, I apply them, not knowing what the day may bring 
forth, to what is in great part undetermined circumstance. But 
when I apply them now, to-day, to circumstance yesterday, I have 
to say that such circumstances is absolutely determined, that I can- 
not change it in the smallest degree. I am, however, applying 
half my judgment here, allowing the actual circumstance to deter- 
mine me, forgetting or excluding the other half. It is quite true 
that I cannot alter past circumstance, but not true that I cannot, 
and do not, alter my judgment of it; I do that habitually or when 
I do not forget to do it. It follows that my judgments are not 
determined by memory; they are determined prior to past ex- 
perience, before I could remember or forget anything. I was, 
thus, yesterday morning, in exactly the same position in respect of 
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my judgment of circumstance as I am now, this morning; what is 
matter of indeterminate judgment now was the same then, and so 
throughout my past. It does not alter the position to say that 
judgments accumulate, vary, and change, since that is another way 
of saying that they have a nature of their own not conformed to 
circumstance, as physically determined, but always taking it as 
undetermined, and as even non-existent in Berkeley’s sense. 































“It is quite erroneous to define memory as something entirely 
by itself, and as, so to speak, capable of anything whatever ” ;2 it 
must be defined exclusively in terms of personal experience in the 
single concrete human individual, the individual alone giving its 
nature, limits, and defects. The accumulation of records in any 
physical sense is in no necessary psychical relation to the memory 
of the individual, or even to his judgments. The earth’s surface 
is a vast geological record office, and was such before any human 
being even grasped its meaning as such. The records of the 
human race are very imperfect, but how much more imperfect is 
their reading by the average human being in the exceptional case, 
when he knows anything at all about them, and we all are never 
done complaining of the mistakes he makes when he knows some- 
thing, when the reading is at its best. 





The mnemic theorist makes every germ a record office, com- 
ih pared with which the geological office is a mere bagatelle, ten 
+ thousand mighty volumes would not hold what it does. It does, it 
is allowed, not read its records, only dips into them on occasion. 


Nevertheless, it makes no mistakes, the human germ never 
turns out an elephant or a mouse, any mistakes that occur are in 
the record, not its reader; the reader turns out an acephalous 
monster, or an idiot, because they are in its record. It is endowed 
with a memory which excludes forgetfulness, excludes judgment of 
current circumstance, is bound to reproduce exactly what the en- 
grams of past experience dictate to it. It forgets nothing but 
present experience ; it has no response to that but what it finds in 
its record of past experience ; as Prof. Semon puts it, the engrams 
stamped on it by past experience operate on it “ekphorically” to 
determine its present activity. Always doubting my own reading 
of records, and what I call my memory of them, I doubt whether 
I give or can give Prof. Semon’s views as he understands them 
himself, and must, therefore, refer the reader to his work. 
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What, however, I do not doubt is my judgment that past cir- 
cumstance appears to be absolutely determined, and that I know 


2. “Appearance and Reality.” F. H. Bradley. 2nd Ed., p. 83. 
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it by that character, and not by my memory of it, while my judg- 
ment of it, taken at any time in the past, was always undetermined, 
was always the judgment I form now of future circumstance. I 
allow that future is to a great but unknown extent as determined 
as past circumstance, but that character resides in circumstance it- 
self, as I ideate it, and not in what I ideate as my judgment of it. 
The circumstance being daylight now and for six hours past I 
know it as determined, but my judgment of light is one concur- 
rently of light and darkness ; I could not ideate, form a judgment, 
of light, if it was a constant or determined state in itself. But the 
two factors in my judgment are not one of them, light, a present 
fact in consciousness, the other, darkness, a reproduction of 
memory, one is the necessary complement of the other. I do not 
know that iron is hard; in my judgment hard and soft concur, and 
by applying it I can say that iron is determined hard in itself. In 
the same way I do not know by memory that past circumstance is 
determined, nor do I know that, as such, it determines what I call 
memory. I do not see behind me, but infer that something is to 
be seen. My back is turned on time, and I never yet formed a 
judgment except in presefce of time now, before me; only in 
presence of that did I ever form a judgment of time behind me. 
This is so self-evident that it has often been said that mind or our 
psychical judgment is timeless, is formed immediately in presence 
of current circumstance. 


The mnemic theory can be rejected on the grounds that it 
does not define the term memory before making it the deweggrund, 
the raison d’étre, of organic existence, and, reasoning in a circle, 
defines organic existence as the efficient cause of memory, defining 
that as the continent of psychical fact, as Hering does. Our judg- 
ments are not limited to organic existence, they are formed far 
more on perception of the external inorganic world, and reaching 
beyond that, people a region of non-existence with myth by imagi- 
nation and fancy. A physical structure, built up by human judg- 
ments and their records, would be a strange edifice indeed, but 
what is it but imagination to go beyond human judgments and give 
them a perfection that imagination even fails to realise. 


The theory can be rejected in still more emphatic terms by 
mere description of what it seeks to explain by memory or post- 
consciousness. The far older teleological assumption of precon- 
scious design or purpose has something to be said for it; it does 
not turn its back on time before us, and what has to find determina- 
tion in it. It is one thing to say that the germ is predetermined in 
ontogeny, another that it is self-determined by a record of past 
experience in it to reproduce pre-existent forms. Both positions 
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are conceivable in a physical sense, but neither in the same psy- 
chical sense. [Either the germ is, as a psychical agent, preter- 
mined to adapt itself to current circumstance as it arises, in which 
case it must be psychically indeterminate, or it must be determined 
by a reading of records in itself which is equivalent to saying that 
it is physically determined, since, if not free to misread the records, 
it must follow physical state in itself. In such case, it is making 
an unnecessary assumption to take it as a psychical agent in respect . , 
of any change it undergoes. It is true it may be conditioned by 
past experience, but if, as the result, records or engrams are ac- 
cumulated in it, we cannot look on them, whether read or not, as 
efficient causes determining immediate state. Geological marks or 
engrams might, to an indefinite extent, be wiped out, and the 
earth’s present and future state remain unaffected, and the same 
thing is true of a host of residual morphological characters in the 
human body. The engrams or records of past experience survive 
long after they have any effect in or over present state, that state 
having comparatively few determinants owing to the elimination 
of past sets of circumstance. Response to past experience or its 
records would reduce, not organic matter alone, but the whole 
universe to chaos; organic forms exist as they are exactly because 
there is no such response and never was. In this the older tele- 4 
ology was logically sound in positing design or purpose in the 
present and future tense, the purpose operated at every instant 
necessarily forward, not backwards, and necessarily to eliminate 
what would hinder it doing so. it put itself backwards, indeed, 
from to-day to yesterday, but only to make its problems the same 
yesterday as they are to-day. 

From its point of view the problems are susceptible of physical 
interpretation, of translation by physical terms, while the mnemic 
theory, a mere play on the meaning of the term memory, does not 
allow them to be stated in any sense as ideated, in neither the 
physical nor psychical, neither as circumstance nor as judgment of 
circumstance. Design or purpose in the psychical sense may be 
translated by the physical expression inertia, or in Newton’s words 
vis insita, an expression for the property or principle whereby 4 
every material form, entity or system perseveres as far as in it lies 
in its state as such. It is a crude supposition to think that change 
of state excludes perseverance in state; the direct contrary is the 
case; when change occurs it is to preserve some underlying essen- 
tially identical state, a state persevering under and through the 
change which is occurring continuously. A changing state 
thus is persevered in, even though and because the system is at 
every instant in instable equilibrium. A railway train perseveres 
in its motion at every instant, although its rate of motion or speed 
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may change from instant to instant, remaining a material system 
through the inertia of its component parts binding them to relative 
rest infer se. A man sitting in a compartment, and every grain of 
dust in the train, belongs to the whole material inertia system, but 
it the man changes his position or the grain of dust is blown about, 
each in respect of its own change of state is an inertia system. We 
know no material system which does not inhere in a greater inertia 
system, and none the contents of which are not independent inertia 
systems. When thus a man speaks of fate, destiny, evolution, 
purpose, he may translate the expressions by physical terms mean- 
ing that he inheres in greater systems persevering in their state 
through change of state. He calls these outer systems his en- 
vironment, but in reality he is part and parcel of them, in the sense 
that when he is in a railway carriage he is part and parcel of the 
train. But his integration with the physical whole is as far beyond 
him to comprehend as that whole is, and when he calls the physical 
precession fate, destiny, ultimate purpose, he understands circum- 
stance aright as having been ever a determined progression into 
an eternal future, its accommodation to which was ever from in- 
stant to instant. But as an jtem in circumstance he has the degree 
of freedom which all its items have, but still, as an item, constrained 
as the whole is to perseverance in state through change of state, 
and therefore to enter the future by change of state. He is not 
the same to-day as he was yesterday, but he knows that now, to- 
day, and he knows now, to-day, that he will be something different 
to-morrow. That, however, is physical fact apprehended now be- 
cause it is his identity, or what is persevered in, present in, every 
one of his conscious states and ideated in the physical sense as a 
material system, his body. That identity is no figment of memory ; 
it exists, now, psychically speaking, with the design and purpose 
of entering the future, and taking its chance in it, physically be- 
cause it is an expression for a material system persevering in state 
its own, and in states of larger systems in which it inheres. 

The only difference between living and non-living substance 
is due to perseverance in state, and in state as it changes being 
described by one set of terms in the former, by another in the 
latter case. If, however, inertia is a common property in all 
material systems, we are bound to describe organic material sys- 
tems in terms of it before using heredity and its set of terms to 
explain what we have already in inertia terms of description for. 
We need not set about explaining motion in the sense of assigning 
a cause for it; when we see a cart in motion we do not explain 
its motion by saying that the horse draws it; if the 
cart had not the inertia of a material system _ neither 
would it have the change of state we call motion, 
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not changing isi guatenus a viribus impressis cogitur 
statum illum mutare3 We cannot explain the inertia of living 
substance any more than of non-living. We can only describe all 
material systems alike, as actuated by a property common to them, 
common also for their component parts in a distinct sense. A 
pound weight of water may, under certain circumstances, preserve 
its individuality as the same mass, or it may lose its mass indivi- 
duality by interchange with particles of another mass remaining 
still a one-pound mass, and so preserve a form of identity by re- 
placement of parts or particles. But the one-pound mass preserv- 
ing complete identity, its particles remaining identical, may diffuse 
as vapour indefinitely through space. When, however, we have 
any pound weight of water or ice before us would we say that the 
state of the mass was determined by the adventures of its particles 
in space or their past experience? We would simply say that the 
water as water had inertia, persevered in its state by changing not 
its identity, but its configuration in interaction with its environment, 
in other words, that like a man in a railway carriage, it had specific 
inertia of its own, and yet from time to time was part and parcel 
of other and varying inertia systems. We would not say that the 
water either changed or persevered in its state as a result of its 
past experiences of state, and that every change in it was in 
response to stimuli determined by past circumstance. It may enter 
the same inertia system a thousand times in succession undeter- 
mined by any relation to it in the past, just as a man sitting in a 
train in motion is determined to an inertia system which he may or 
may not belong to himself, which is certainly no fact of inheritance 
in him, however rigidly he is conformed to it. But because he is 
rigidly conformed to the earth as an inertia system in rotating on 
its axis and revolving round the sun, and his ancestors were always 
so, the conformity and its representation in his physical constitu- 
tion or configuration of parts is not a fact either of memory or 
heredity in him. The same thing applies to him as physically 
determined down to the minutest detail, he neither made himself 
by thought in himself, nor was he made by memory or thought in 
his ancestors,-even though it was heid that the universe as an 
inertia system was made by thought in itself or a supernatural 
agent not itself. The proposition we are considering might be de- 
duced from that as a premise, but then it is not, but restricted to 
organised matter, z.¢., living substance and its forms. 

We have to remove the restriction without, however, resorting 
to any teleological assumption. A determined organism, a man, 
for example, is not simply organised matter, or a mass of living 
substance. The organism at every instant is composed of in- 


3- Newton. Princip Math. tom. 1, p. 15. 
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organic or unorganised matter, in part which has entered it, and in 
part remaining in it destined to leave it. Even in the case of 
protoplasm and its contents, cells, and their contents, we cannot 
say how much is organised and how much unorganised or non- 
living matter, and we can state an oyster’s shell as living substance 
only on the grounds that it is produced by the oyster, and is neces- 
sary for its maintenance as a living organism. But the shell would 
never exist unless its chemical components existed, and in a form 
capable of giving the physical configuration it exhibits. We can- 
not account for that configuration by heredity or relation to pre- 
viously existing shells of the kind; it is an ever-existing poten- 
tiality in its chemical constituents. Neither does heredity or past 
experience of state account for the potentiality becoming an ac- 
tuality ; we can account only for each individual shell arising by an 
peration proceeding from instant to instant under the conditions 
of the potentiality, conditions covering variation in the potentiality 
itself and the operation eventuating in actuality. But the poten- 
tiality exists for the whole oyster and its several parts, including 
the shell, under the condition that it exists in the environmental 
unorganised matter, in which the system exists, and could not come 
to exist in the absence of. No selective operation could occur un- 
less the unorganised matter in and entering the system existed 
with the potentiality inhering in it, otherwise we might think that 
water could exist in the absence of oxygen and hydrogen and the 
potentialities inhering in them. Water, however, is not the result 
oi any selective operation giving it, but of the environmental con- 
ditions under which oxygen and hydrogen happen to occur in the 
chapter of circumstance, ultimately in the inertia or perseverance 
in state of hydrogen and oxygen. These bodies, under circum- 
stances, can and do exist apart, but never unless, as the potentiality 
of forming water under another set of circumstances inheres in 
them, and under such set water is not selectively, but necessarily 
produced, not reproduced. It follows that, although the mere 
existence of the unorganised matter and the potentiality in it does 
not necessarily give the oyster, the operation giving the oyster is 
not a selective one, pre-supposing the prior existence of a series of 
oysters determining it. Conceiving an operation whereby mole- 
cules of oxygen and hydrogen are successively associated and dis- 
sociated, a form of chemical operation which there is reason for 
thinking actually occurs, we would not say that water reproduced 
itself each time the operation gave it, we would not look on it as 
organised matter giving itself by an operation on unorganised 
oxygen and hydrogen molecules. But the operation whereby liv- 
ing substance maintains its state, or perseveres in it, is read in this 
sense, the living oyster maintains and reproduces itself, forms or- 
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ganised matter by an operation determining unorganised matter, 
itself, plastic or passive. The theory of inheritance, and, in par- 
ticular inheritance as determined by memory, reads the operation 
in this way. The physical theory, a directly contradictory one, 
rejects the position that one oyster by any determination in itself 
either makes itself, or reproduces another oyster from or in itself. 
The living and non-living, organised and unorganised substances 
of which each oyster is composed, is to be taken as persevering in 
an integral sense in a state which, when once initiated, subsists 
through its own inertia. But such a state, whether in the organic 
or inorganic field, is not a constant or uniform, but on the contrary, 
like water becoming ice fluid or vapour, according to flux in en- 
vironmental conditions, a constantly changing one. It will be ad- 
mitted that the non-living component of an organism, the air and 
food entering and in, say, a man’s body, is not determined as to its 
potentiality, and the operation whereby it undergoes change of 
state, by any fact of inheritance in it, by past experience of such 
change, or by memory or judgment of such experience. Its change 
of state, however, is what gives the living component or sub- 
stance ; we cannot affirm the existence of any such substance fer 
sé apart from unorganised matter, and its physical properties; a 
man, as a physical object, exists only as he is in relation to air and 
food, and the specific potentialities residing in them, and giving 
the relation as apparently a purpose. But calling living or or- 
ganised matter, not one, but many specific products arising by 
change of state in unorganised matter, these products as material 
forms will persevere in their states as far as in them lie, not through 
any specific property, but as expressing the general physical pro- 
perty of inertia. The oyster thus, including its shell, is composed 
of many forms of living substance in relation to an environment in 
which the inorganic constituents necessary for each form co-exist. 
The simplest form of organism, a minute speck of living sub- 
stance or bioplasm, arising, we need not say how, corresponds to a 
simple or singular environment, which, however, must contain its 
inorganic or non-living constituents and their potentiality of form- 
ing it. The particle of bioplasm will persevere in its state, such 
as it is, but if the environment changes, comes to contain new or 
lose old inorganic constituents, it will change with it, not losing 
thereby its original identity of state. If the inorganic environ- 
ment contains silica or carbonate of lime, it means a potentiality 
whereby an addition in the shape of a shell or test may be made to 
the elementary organism. But the addition is adventitious to the 
primary form, and that form is resumed or reverted to in the so- 
called process of reproduction. In reality there is nothing repro- 
duced, the germ or elementary particle persists throughout an 
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operation which builds up somatic elements about it determined by 
an environment always to be taken as inorganic. A human germ 
may, or may not, arise in the parents’ bodies, that question touches 
the origin of life which is a matter neither of inheritance nor 
memory. However, the germ arises, its soma arises, in the parental 
body as an environment composed, not of organised or living con- 
stituents, but of unorganised or dead. In no known case does food, 
even when ingested living, become living substance in an organism 
until resolved into its inorganic constituents, and in part assimi- 
lated, in part eliminated, as such. The fcetus, in its mother’s 
womb, obeys this rule, its soma is built up, not from the living 
substance or soma of its parent, but from that soma resolved into 
its unorganised or non-living constituents. From the nature of the 
case the constituents, and therefore the environment, is specific for 
each species, and even for each individual of a species, depending 
on varying chemical or molecular composition. The soma of a 
human being, therefore, is not a fact of inheritance from the soma 
of a parent or ancestor, nor does the germ account for it by the 
mode we call inheritance; it is altogether constructed about the 
germ under the conditions of an environment which, though specific 
in each case, is always made up of unorganised or non-living con- 
stituents. For many insects the specific environment is a single 
food plant, from which, though the existence of the specific form 
depends on it, its organisation does not, unless in the sense that 
the inorganic constituents provide an inorganic environment for it. 

But the physical terms, the chemical problem involved in the 
relation between the insect and its specific environment, is as yet 
far beyond us. We have, however, reasonable grounds for keeping 
distinct the physical form of determination from the indeterminate 
form exhibited in memory as a psychical judgment implying con- 
tradictories until we know more of both. The mnemic theory of 
heredity in the present state of our knowledge has the same rela- 
tion to the physical phenomena of life as astrology has to astro- 
nomy, with a difference, no doubt. The celestial object is re- 
presented in our conscious states, and may be thought to influence 
them, but the astrologer does not argue that our conscious states 
influence the stars, he admits their pure physical determination. 
The exponent of the psychical theory of inheritance takes up a 
very different position, he admits a specific physical sphere only to 
destroy the physical character which can alone identify it as phy- 
sical. A physical theory of ontogeny or inheritance presents many 
difficulties owing to defects in our knowledge, but these difficulties 
are exaggerated, not removed, by doing what even the astrologer 
does not do, supposing physical state to be determined by the form 
of judgment which the human individual finds only in himself. This 
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anthropomorphic notion led formerly to the replacing of physical 
inertia, the perseverance or continuity of physical state effected 
through change of state, by the concept of an end or purpose to be 
attained. Perhaps none of our current theories of heredity are free 
from this teleological assumption as a ready means of explaining 
not describing things, but the mnemic theory explains by reading 
backwards and making memory the cause of the end or purpose. 
We know but little, but have some reason to save even that little 
from translation by Hebrew characters we do not know how to 
interpret, though able to read. 


W. R. MACDERMOTT, M.B. 
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MINTINGS 
FROM THE FATHERLAND. 


GERMAN COPPERS. 


POLICEMEN in Germany are not permitted to meddle with anything 
or anyone belonging to the Army. German soldiers are not amen- 
able to ordinary law and common justice. There is no fear of 
arrest before their eyes, except by the military authorities. Do 
what they will, from rowdyism to murder, a policeman dare not 
touch them. But, as regards civil life, it is extremely difficult to 
discover exactly where the policeman begins or ends, so generously 
is he invested with powers of interference. You would not be 
surprised to find him appear from the laundry basket with the 
newly-delivered wash, or issue from your securest cupboard with 
the family skeleton clattering horribly in his ubiquitous hands. He 
insists upon knowing whatever you do with yourself. He will 
have your address; your street, your number, your floor. If you 
come, if you go, if you remove—there is a sheaf of exhaustively 
inquisitorial forms which must be filled up to his satisfaction. Woe 
to you if you forget to mention that your grandfather was hanged, 
or such like usually reserved family history. Or if, being a lady, 
you incautiously minimise your age. 

He is death on ages, and all kinds of family dates. Where 
were you born—country, county, town, street, number; when— 
year, month, day or night, hour? Have you been vaccinated? 
Give the date; the name of the Herr Doctor vaccinator. Did it 
take well? Show your vaccination mark. Almost invisible. A 
case for re-vaccination, doubtless. Must report it to the Herr In- 
spector. Not bornin Loundoun?” He apparently disbelieves that, 
being an Englishman, you were not born in London, and fixes a 
hawk’s eye upon yours, seeking to penetrate the core of your 
equivocation. However, you manage by degrees to convince him 
that a few Englishmen exist who actually were not born in London. 
You happen to be one of them. He investigates searchingly as to 
your religion. You dare not prevaricate. But he will have nothing 
to do with demi-semi-sectarian half-tones. He divides mankind 
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into three great ecclesiastical systems—Jews, Evangelicals, and 
Catholics, and accents the last division on the second syllable, so 
giving it a holier value than the others. Have you a certificate of 
confirmation? You had better produce it with those other missing 
certificates. You humbly intimate that it is not a rule with the 
average British man to make a continuous personal portage of his 
birth, baptismal, vaccination, and confirmation certificates, ready for 
inspection on demand by foreign police officials; even where pos- 
session of such certificates is retained. That there are authentic 
instances among us where these certificates have absolutely disap- 
peared without any extreme attendant convulsion of national affairs. 
Now he at last plainly understands why Germany is to capture our 
Fleet and to take away our Colonies! What else can happen when 
our registrationary habits are so slipshod? 

The German Copper is neatly uniformed, the prevailing colour 
of his cloth being a deep plum-blue. He wears a helmet much like 
the military pickelhaude, but differentiated by the addition of a 
brass vertical double seam at front and back. It is a most distress- 
ing style of head gear in hot weather, nor do white trousers then 
make full compensation. He may be any reasonable size and is, 
generally speaking, of but medium stature. He is as keen on over- 
pedalling cyclists as our big fellows are on overdriving motorists. 
And he has offensive power of bringing or sending you an 
unpleasant document whereby you are condemned, unheard and un- 
represented, to pay a fine for any alleged infringement of his 
multitudinous, pettifogging regulations. Only one man known to 
me ever escaped this peremptory summons to disburse. His 
remains a solitary example. But he was professor of the higher 
mathematics at a technical university and able irrefutably to 
demonstrate that it was impossible for him to have been within the 
boundaries of a certain proscribed lineal space at the moment and 
in the manner alleged. 

A policeman in Germany occasionally makes full use of the 
sword he carries. That sword, it may be said, has a straight blade, 
a brass-mounted handle, and leathern scabbard. It is lodged 
unobtrusively among flowing coat-tails. A’ prominent professional 
burglar was recognised late one night in an outer street of a 
certain town. This street abutted on a wood. The policeman 
watched his man from behind the trees and among the shadows, the 
moonlight favouring him. He followed the burglar thus unseen, 
the roadway and pavements between them. All the houses were in 
darkness ; their tenants abed. Presently the burglar stopped ; the 
policeman dropped on the ground. Nothing visible threatened to 
obstruct burglarious operations, and soon the burglar had effected 
an entry and disappeared within a house. Then the German 
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Copper—late a N.C.O., and always a muscular man—took his sword 
between his teeth and wriggled across the street on his stomach, 
elbows, and knees along the shadows cast by a tall pine, lest the 
burglar should observe him and decamp. Reaching the house, our 
efficient policeman rang up every floor, relocked and secured the 
front door, roused all the sleepers, and then went in search of the 
burglar. He found him on the attic landing. There ensued a 
good square fight, for the intruder was no coward, but the represen- 
tative of Law and Order was overwhelmingly advantaged by 
having a weapon, and presently ran the other through the forearm 
and made him a prisoner. 

“There was a sound of revelry by night,” though decidedly 
en déshabille, as the captive was proudly marched downstairs in full 
view of the amazed serving maids and tenants, then through the hall 
below, and out and away again into the tell-tale moonlight. 

The German Copper grows less gallant to ladies when evening 
descends. He considers all women who are abroad unescorted 
after half-past nine o’clock at night as belonging to a class more 
frisky than reputable. Not that his ban keeps good women indoors 
when, escort or no escort, they must or wiil go abroad. But in case 
of any unfortunate emergency, he will side with the man, however 
blackguardly, and ease off no consequent unpleasantness for the 
woman. In such circumstances he forms a conspicuously broken 
reed whereon to lean a feminine complaint. 

Lest the German Copper should become altogether ultra 
consequential, that chastening rod the German corps student has 
been invented. A natural everlasting tormentor is thus provided. 
Such tormentor operates a general system of genial obnoxiousness 
which drives the Copper frantic, yet seldom provides him with a 
legal foothold for an imposition of even the most trifling fine. A 
delicate art of arranging horrible rows at various points simultane- 
ously is often employed to ensure a maximum of annoyance with a 
minimum of risk. Not infrequently arrests may follow, but nimble 
wits and social position usually contrive a way out. 

It may be regretfully admitted that our Teutonic cousins 
actually designate a policeman by various native titles rather than 
that of “copper,” especially preferring “Schutzmann,” i.¢., a “ pro- 
tection man.” This must be the reason why, with all the wilfulness 
born of ignorance and stupidity, our Foreign Office makes a prac- 
tice of antagonising Germany. On the horizon of sanity no better 
reason is visible. 


The opinion of British citizens who for some time have resided 
in Germany and become experienced in the usage is practically 
unanimous that the German copper coinage constitutes an ad- 
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mirable improvement upon our own. They regard the handiness of 
German small pieces as superior to anything we can 
present in the shape of money. And from what 
an old-time chaos of kreutzer, rixthaler, and multifoid local 
miinze was the present happy order of currency educed! 
In truth, our shrewd cousins have for long been ahead of 
us with regard to these particular items of public convenience. An 
unashamed borrowing of their excellent small-change system would 
appear to be simple commonsense. How many leaves have they 
not taken from our book for their own immense advantage? Why 
should not we return the compliment wherever genuine benefit to 
ourselves lies behind such an operation? To ignore any manifest 
improvement in everyday utilities because it has not originated with 
ourselves is silly self-chastisement. 

Nothing in practical economics touches people more nearly or 
is more readily apprehended by everybody than the coinage. Ac- 
tually it is either in their hands or in their breeches pockets. It is 
an omnipotent as indispensable a factor which compels a perfect 
understanding and readiness in use from all. By the very nature 
of the case it should be provided in the most convenient 
form possible. Emphatically so with regard to the coin which has 
the largest employment. Such a coin we may term the purchasing 
unit. 

What is that purchasing unit in populous British centres? Un- 
mistakably the penny. To our masses, particularly in London, a 
penny is the prevailing medium of exchange. This fact is obvious. 
It waits on the most careless eye. Retailers gauge their parcelling 
of goods to the penny ratio. | They now speak, for instance, of 
“ three-and-a-half ” and expect buyers to connote the term as three- 
pence half-penny. The penny, the half-penny, and the farthing 
are, relatively to their circulation among the general public, our 
most important coins. And the tendency is and will be to deepen 
this importance. The lower denominations of money concern our 
people most. That is, of course, having regard to a standard of 
national requirements. Yet it is convincingly apparent to an ob- 
server that the coins named serve but execrably the instant needs 
of the masses; and that the expression of smaller values than our 
existing copper (or bronze) coinage affords is urgently demanded. 
The coins themselves are unserviceable, the farthing by its scarce- 
ness, the penny and half-penny by their bulk. A few of our 
cumbersome pennies make a load. The division of our shilling, 
moreover, has been pitched too high for present and future necessi- 
ties, and is complicated by vexatious sub-divisions. The desider- 
atum is a coin of lower fractional value without sub-divisions and 
with an absolutely effective purchasing power for lower values. Such 
a coin would, doubtless, find immediate and grateful appreciation. 
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It is precisely here where we may well annex value from 
Germany. Just as a matter of fair reciprocal exchange. For the 
Germans have scalped, yea, flayed us of invention after invention— 
to their own huge industrial profit. Let us, then, as do the Germans, 
divide our shillings into one hundred parts in place of twelve. Let 
our shilling be represented in the coinage by one hundred pennies 
Let any suitable aggregate of such pennies within the compass of 
the shilling be represented in silver by (say) twenty-five-penny and 
fifty-penny pieces. These we practically possess in our 
threepenny and sixpenny pieces. Substantially, they equivalent 
the twenty-pfennig and fifty-pfennig silver pieces of the Germans. 
If they continue to be called thrippences and sixpences for a while, 
nobody wili be hurt, as nomenclature is always more or less 
arbitrary. Let such suitable aggregate be represented in nickel by 
(say) five-penny, ten-penny, and twenty-penny pieces. These form 
a wonderfully useful and acceptable medium, especially the two 
former—long proved in Germany—being comfortably portable and 
exceedingly popular with all classes. Shall mere prejudice against 
the adoption of nickel deprive us of its demonstrated serviceable- 
ness? 


Still following the Land of the Sauerkraut and the Verboten 
where sanely profitable, let our copper (or bronze) coinage be com- 
posed of single penny pieces and of two-penny pieces. That would 
give us light, handy coins in place of our present unwieldy conglom- 
erations of metal. That would mean the promotion of individual 
economy, yet with a vast collective increase of transactions over 
the counter; for small buyers would be enabled to purchase down 
to an almost infinitesimal value. What a boon to the very poor 
and to the children! What a splendid means of practising sorely 
neglected thrift to all! 


Think, too, of the resultant simplification in the reckoning and 
recording of the lower values of our thus improved currency! No 
extreme difficulty is confronted; no real equilibrium disturbed. 
Our penny remains our penny; our shilling our shilling. Nobody 
will regret the halfpence and farthings. The jettisoning of 
these commodities will merely lighten an overfreighted ship. 
Without hyperbole, such an appropriation of an established, certain 
convenience as is here indicated would surely add to the nation’s 
happiness by bettering its economic conditions. 


Why not also take advantage of new issues to abolish the two 
inscriptional inaccuracies which blemish our current coins—* Dei 
Gratia” and “Fidei Defensor”? A British King is King of the 
Britons by grace of the British People solely. He defends no 
faith. He could not an he would. 
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Whether the mint be at London or Melbourne or elsewhere, 
the coinage is the business, property, and possession of the people 
alone. No alloy of untruth should be permitted to debase any 
reference to the Deity. To do this is but to exalt our own besotted 
tolerance of falsities. If, therefore, recognition be desired, as is 
meet, before all the world that the British States march forward 
together “as seeing Him Who is invisible,” then have some simple 
phrase impressed on the edges of the sovereign, half-sovereign, 
and larger silver coins—such as “ God be with us,” “ God our hope,” 
“We trust in God,” “Guide us, O God,” or the like. Gott mit uns 
is, thus, the minting of the Fatherland. 


G. EGREMONT. 











1912. 


RURAL HOUSING. 


NOT so many years have passed away since the advocates of 
housing reform were looked upon as the merest fanatics.. The 
evils they declared to exist were regarded as the result of vivid 
imaginations playing upon certain isolated instances which they 
themselves had seen. Action, the necessity for which they urged, 
was not undertaken ; legislation, for which they prayed, was not 
passed. Thus the housing conditions in our villages grew steadily 
worse ; and the cottage famine became rapidly more acute, for the 
population was increasing whilst the number of habitable cottages 
was if anything decreasing. 

All movements for reform must run their due and appointed 
course, for such is the law of development which admits of 
neither alteration nor of modification. “First few men heed it; 
next, most men contemn it; lastly all men accept it—and the 
cause is won” (William Morris). 

So has it been with the cause of which I write. For long 
years have the voices of pioneers cried aloud in the wilderness and 
none have paid attention to their cry. Then came the furious 
opposition of all those numerous interests which might suffer 
from the adoption of the proposed reform, but, the opposition 
was too personal and too selfish to survive. Now we have at last 
arrived at the third and final stage of our pilgrimage—the cause 
is accepted by all men. The final act cannot be long delayed. 
How is it that after 20 years of utter barrenness three short years 
should witness such a great advance towards the settlement of 
this problem? The first Housing Act—Mr. Balfour's Housing 
of the Working Classes Act—was passed in 1890, and between 
1890—1910 but a score of cottages were erected under its pro- 
visions throughout the countryside. 

The weakness of the Act lay in the fact that it was adoptive 
and that cottages could not be built under it without placing a 
burden upon the rates. 

The great cause of its failure can be found in that the admin- 
istration lay in the hands of those very bodies which were most 
virulently opposed to its application—The Rural District Councils 
of England and Wales. 
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The members of these Councils were often themselves the 
very owners of bad cottages; the very people who would be 
morally and financially affected by the adoption of the Act. Is 
there any cause for wonder that very few attempts were even 
made to put the Act into operation, when the decision as to 
adoption lay in such hands as these. 

When the Liberal Government came into power in 1906 a 
very different spirit was apparent upon any question of Social 
Reform coming under consideration. A feeling of generous 
sympathy with those unfortunate sections of the community which 
are least able to protect themselves in the cold hard struggle 
for existence was brought to bear upon all Parliamentary debates, 
whilst social evils which had been flagrant for many years at last 
received the attention which had been already too long delayed. 

In 1909 the Housing and Town Planning Act became law; 
and by 1912, after but two years of operation, far more has been 
done to remedy the evils of village housing than in the twenty 
years preceding. 

Whilst between 1890—1909 loans were granted to only 
eight Rural District Councils for the purposes of Part 3 of the 
Act of 1890, twenty-two Councils have already adopted schemes 
in I9QIO—IQII. 

From 1890-1899, 43,500 was sanctioned for rural housing 
schemes; from 1900—1905 the amount was £6,000; whilst from 
1906—I9QI0 it was £37,000; and in I911I and 3 months of Ig12 it 
was £20,688. 

Thus whilst in 15 years of almost unbroken Conservative 
administration £9,500 was spent on rural housing, in just over 
five years of Liberal Government £66,688 has been granted for the 
same purpose. 

Seven times as much has been spent in the last 5 years as in 
the previous 15 in dealing with this urgent need. 

This is a good record, but the benefits of the Act do not end 
here. For excellent work is also being done under its sanitary 
provisions—Section 17 of the Act making it compulsory upon all 
local authorities to hold a periodic inspection of the cottage pro- 
perty in their areas, and to close all such dwellings as are unfit 
for human habitation. 

Compare the action of rural bodies in the last year of the Act 
of 1890 and the first year of the Act of 1909. 

Whilst in 1909—1910 but 2,271 cottages were reported on 
to the local authorities as requiring attention, in 1910—1I911 the 
number had increased to 8,725. 

In 1909—IQIO 258. cottages had closing orders made in 
respect to them; in IQIO—IQII 967 cottages were thus dealt 
with. 
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In 1909—IQ10 24 cottages were ordered to be demolished ; 
in I910—1911 81 were thus removed. 

“ A striking increase of local activity in dealing with insanitary 
property,” remarks the Local Government Board. “The num- 
ber of houses represented to the local authorities in the year 
I910—IQII as in a state justifying the making of closing orders 
was about three and two-third times the number represented in the 
previous year, and the number of closing orders made in 1910-191! 
was more than three times the number in the previous year.” 

Let me illustrate the actual effects and operation of the Act 
from the case of my own native village, where, after many. years 
of laborious endeavour some real and definite progress has at last 
been made. Eight years ago—or to be precise on January 18th, 
1904—the local Parish Council passed a resolution drawing at- 
tention to the bad and insufficient housing accommodation in the 
village, and requesting the Rural District Council to take action 
in the matter. 

Various reports were made. In these it was shown that the 
condition of the village was thoroughly bad; that many cottages 
were overcrowded, and that the sanitary conditions, or rather 
lack of them, were a perpetual danger to health, and the cause of 
much sickness and many epidemics. It was also proved that the 
demand for accommodation was greatly in excess of the supply ; 
with the result that as the population was steadily increasing, and 
no new cottages were being built to meet this demand, the 
younger generations were leaving the village and seeking their 
futures elsewhere. 

The Rural District Council, as in almost every other case, 
refused to take action in the matter, and the County Council was 
then appealed to direct, as provided for in the Act of 1900. 

In Nov., 1906, the County Council held a local inquiry in the 
village, when the evidence as to the conditions and the dearth was 
again damning. As a result the Committee who held the in- 
quiry reported in favour of the erection of 10 cottages and 
ordered a scheme to be prepared. . 

When the scheme was published it was seen that a rate of 
slightly over one penny would be necessary to finance it. 

In April, 1907, a local Parish Council election took place, the 
cupidity of the ratepayers was appealed to, the supporters of the 
housing , scheme were hurled from office, and the project was 
thus ruined. 

It now appeared as if all hope of getting cottages erected in 
the village was at an end, and for the time being nothing further 
could be done. In 1910 the Housing and Town Planning Act 
came into operation and the opportunity arose for once again 
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bringing a similar proposal forward. Things had changed in the 
last two years, the disclosures made at the inquiry of 1906, and the 
published reports on the village, had shown how evil existing con- 
ditions really were, and many of those who were formerly in op- 
position were now willing to listen to any feasible proposal. 

The Rural District Council itself had to apply the inspecting 
sections of the new Act, for this was no longer adoptive, but com- 
pulsory. The sanitary inspector found that many cottages were 
unfit for habitation, but they could not be closed because the in- 
habitants had nowhere else whither they could go, and the Coun- 
cil could hardly turn them out upon the roadside. It was then, 
almost with eagerness, that the Council sought the powers to build 
cottages under the new Act; for when once the congestion had 
been relieved, and the supply of cottages was at least equal to the 
demand, Section 17 of the Act could be brought into operation, 
and some of the worst cottages in the village could be summarily 
dealt with. 

This month (May) the first brick of the new cottages has been 
laid, and after eight years of hard and strenuous labour, this village 
is about to become the proud possessor of seven good dwellings, 
some of the first to be erected under the Act. 

The loan sanctioned by the Local Government Board is for 
£1,300, and the cottages will be built at a cost of about £160 per 
cottage. Each will contain three bedrooms, together with a large 
living room and scullery ; whilst to each 15 poles of garden will be 
attached—a boon unknown at the present time in the village ; where 
many cottages have practically no garden at all, and few more than 
one or two poles, at the outside. The cottages will be let at 4s. 6d. 
a week, for no lower rental will make them self-supporting. 

It is now that we begin to realise the weakness of the Act 
of 1909—cottages cannot be built under its provisions to meet the 
requirements of the agricultural labourer. 

In 1906 a summary of rents paid by cottagers in the village was 
compiled, and this is what we find. 

Out of 74 cottages, 36, or half, were let at under 3s. a week ; 
56 were let at under 4s., 67 at under 4s. 6d.; leaving only seven 
cottages let at a rental equal to that which must be charged for the 
new Council dwellings. In other words, only seven tenants out of 
the 74 here referred to, can move into these new cottages without 
paying a higher rental; and cottage rents are generally far higher 
than the tenants can well afford, even as they are to-day. These 
new cottages will certainly help to relieve the congestion, for there 
are a few men in the village who can afford this rent, men who at 
present are living in inferior cottages, and will be glad to move up 
into these better ones. A game of general post may well be played, 
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enabling those in the worse cottages to better their condition by 
moving up to other cottages in the village ; and the local authority 
will thus be enabled to close some few of the worst cottages that 
are now quite unfit for habitation. 


The purely agricultural labourer, however, will be unable to 
avail himself of the new cottages ; they are quite without his reach. 
This is, moreover, the man we most desire to benefit; he is, at 
present, the worst housed and the most rack-rented; he suffers 
the most from evil conditions, and is least able to help himself. 
He is the man whose need is the greatest, and he is the man for 
whom, at present, we have done absolutely nothing. Herein lies 
the failure of Mr. Burns’s Act. It is wholly useless as an effective 
remedy in almost every village throughout the land. It may ease 
congestion to a certain degree, and provide accommodation for 
some few inhabitants of the village who are more prosperous than 
their more numerous neighbours, but beyond this the Act can effect 
nothing to remedy the worst evils that exist. 


The problem that we have to meet is how to supply accommo- 
dation for the agricultural labourer earning 15s. to 18s. a week; 
the man who should pay no higher rental than 2s. to 3s. for his 
cottage. 

The problem of Rural Housing has for many years been a 
subject compelling the attention of Irish administrators, and a 
successful method of dealing with the question has been there 
evolved. 

The rural emigration from Ireland was so rapid and so fraught 
with danger for the future of the country that some steps had to be 
taken to staunch this flow of the nation’s life-blood. 


The condition of the Irish cabin was to a very great extent 
responsible for this great flood of emigration. Various Housing 
Acts have been passed, cottages erected, and, as a result, the rural 
population is now being largely retained upon the land, and in the 
villages, of Ireland. 


Under the Acts, 35,409 cottages have been erected, and 5,057 
more are now in process of erection—a total of 40,466 cottages in 
all. 
For this purpose loans are freely granted to the Rural District 
Councils of Ireland, and the total amount sanctioned has now 
reached £7,860,939. The Government bears 36 per cent. of the 
annual charge in respect to each loan obtained by, or granted to, a 
Rural District Council, and in this form State aid is given to the 
Irish people for bettering the condition of their homes. The 


1, Iam indebted to the courtesy of the Rural League for some of the Irish 
statistics. 
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annual charge on the loans at present granted amounts to £225,934, 
and this means that £81,336 is the annual amount of the grant 
made by the British Government. 


The rents charged for the cottages vary from od. to Is. 6d. per 
week, and many thousands have up to an acre of ground attached. 
But in connection with these rents it should be borne in mind that 
the average weekly wage of an agricultural labourer in Ireland is 
only 10s. 11d. 

If such a scheme as here briefly outlined has proved such a 
success in Ireland, is-there any tangible reason why similar pro- 
posals might not be adopted with equally good resuits in England? 


England’s need at the present moment is no less than was 
Ireland’s in the years that have passed ; and as Ireland has largely 
stopped the rural emigration from her shores by these means, there 
is every reason why such action should retain for England those 
valuable lives which are every day leaving her villages for the 
colonies beyond the seas ; lives we can ill afford to lose, and which 
we should do much to retain were we to offer these young men and 
women respectable and decent homes in the villages of their birth. 


The principle of a State grant in aid of Housing has been 
adopted in the Bill lately introduced by Sir Arthur Griffith Bos- 
cawen, M.P.—a Bill entitled “ The Housing of the Working Classes 
Bill 1912”—and which is now under consideration by a Grand 
Committee. 

Clause 12 provides that a sum of £500,000 shall be granted 
annually out of the Consolidated Fund for the furtherance of the 
better housing of the working classes. 

The details of this Bill are certainly open to criticism, but it 
contains the principle which many of our leading Housing Re- 
formers believe to be the only present line which offers the prospect 
of a solution. 

There are certain objections which may be brought against a 
system which requires financial assistance from the State. It is 
said that such a scheme will lower wages, or, at least, prevent them 
from rising; and, further, that the State is sufficiently burdened 
with taxation already, and that no further expense should be placed 
upon the over-weighted taxpayer. 


Wages have not fallen in Ireland as a result of the erection of 
40,000 State-aided cottages; rather have they risen. The possi- 
bility of such a resulting fall in wages as is foreshadowed may be 
sound economics from the theoretical standpoint, but in actual 
practice such a result would be impossible, owing to the present 
condition of agriculture, and the greater demand for, than supply 
of, labour in the industry. 
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Any money expended on improving the conditions under which 
rural labourers are housed, in keeping the population upon the 
land, and restraining them from the flight to colony or town, is not 
wasted, neither is it thrown away. 

Rather may it be considered as an investment upon the part 
of the State, an investment far more valuable than many of the 
services which to-day empty the Exchequer of millions annually. 

There is no sounder investment for a kingdom than a healthy 
and contented peasantry, living in decent surroundings upon the 
soil. 

What you will spend in the erection of these good and healthy 
conditions will, before many years are over, be returned manyfold 
by the better conditions thus engendered. 

With the health of the people thus improved, your poor-rate 
will rapidly decline. “A damp cottage placed me upon the rates 
twenty years ’afore my time,” an old man said to me a few months 
ago; these things would no longer be under decent and proper 
conditions. 

The burden of infirmaries, of workhouses, of asylums, is due to 
a very great extent to the way our labourers are housed. 

Better these conditions, and there will soon be a large item of 
effected saving to place against the financial burden incurred by 
building. I do not believe that such burden is any sufficient nor 
tangible reason for refusing to adopt a system of State grants, for 
the good effects will so immeasurably counterbalance the petty 
evils. 

I do not see that there is any other solution which is capable of 
immediate application. This cancer at the heart of the nation has 
already been allowed to exist too long unchecked; some drastic 
remedy must at once be brought to bear to root it out from the body 
politic. This remedy, I believe, to lie in the adoption of a system 
of State grants for the erection of new cottages. 

My object in this paper has been to show how the Housing and 
Town Pianning Act has only been successful up to a certain point 
in dealing with the problem of housing in our villages, and to 
present an outline of the Irish schemes with the hope that some 
such proposals may be adopted for England without delay. 

Living in a village I see around me almost daily the effects 
of bad housing and overcrowding. 

I see ‘cottages which are perpetually damp; the breeding 
ground of consumption and every other ill that man is heir to. 

I see children, who should be full of health and vigour, for 
they live in one of the most beautiful and healthy villages of Eng- 
land, suffering from illness and disease ; not given a chance to grow 
up strong and healthy citizens. For they live in cottages perpetu- 
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ally damp and overcrowded. One bad case I know where two 
parents and eight children occupied two bedrooms, and in many 
cases parents and five or six children sleep in similar accommoda- 
tion, for there are no three-bedroom labourers’ cottages in the 
village. 

Immorality cannot but exist under such conditions ; and if the 
children of these homes grow up careless of the higher duties of 
citizenship, we must not blame the wrongdoer alone, but the system 
and conditions which have made it utterly impossible for them to 
be otherwise than they are. I have known many young men and 
women who have been driven away during the last few years and 
forced to go from the place of their birth, for the village could 
offer them no shelter, nowhere to make their home. 

Every day these things take place; every day conditions be- 
come worse, and some remedy becomes more urgent. Fortunately 
the country is at last awakening to her responsibilities in this mat- 
ter, and we may assuredly hope that before long a remedy on the 
lines I have suggested may be applied. 

Then, I feel sure, that before many years are past, the country- 
side will be a vastly different place to what it is to-day. 

Where the sanitary, comfortable cottage will have replaced 
the unhealthy, miserable home; where the rising generation will be 
far healthier, far more robust, mentally, physically, and morally than 
the one that is passing away ; where the days that are to come shall 
be full of hope, and the days that are past but as the memory of an 
evil dream. 

HvuGH ARONSON. 
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THE INCREASE OF THE DIOCESAN 
EPISCOPATE. 


AT the present day all sections of the Church are agreed that the 
number of diocesan bishops needs to be increased, and that in some 
instances the dioceses are too large for efficient administration. At 
the same time the arguments used are frequently irrelevant or mis- 
leading, and the number of additional bishoprics suggested is often 
far in excess of the number actually required. 

It is quite true that at the Norman Conquest there were nine- 
teen bishops for a population of a little over one million, while 
now there are only thirty-seven bishops for a population of more 
than thirty millions. Yet, owing to the introduction of railways 
and motor cars, it is much easier for a modern bishop to visit and 
supervise his diocese than it was for a bishop in the Middle Ages. 
The single diocese of Birmingham contains as many inhabitants as 
the whole of England at the time of the Conquest. Yet Birming- 
ham is one of the easiest dioceses to work for a bishop who pos- 
sesses the necessary qualifications, and no one has ever suggested 
that it stands in need of division. The population of Sussex has 
enormously increased in the last eight hundred years, and yet 
Chichester is still an ideal diocese for size and population. If at 
the present day there is felt to be a need for an increased number 
of diocesan bishops, it is either because, at the Conquest, several of 
the dioceses were too large to be adequately administered, or else 
because the population has become massed together in certain 
districts. 

It must be remembered that the area of England has not 
increased, nor has the number of parishes been greatly multiplied. 
Now the difficulty of superintending a diocese depends much more 
on its area, and the number and accessibility of its parishes, than it 
does on its population. It is just as easy for a bishop to visit a 
parish with ten thousand inhabitants as it is for him to visit one 
with two hundred. It is much easier, if the town has a good train 
service, while the village is several miles from a railway station. 
Birmingham, with a million inhabitants, and only 146 parishes, is a 
very easy diocese to supervise. Norwich, with 730,000 inhabitants, 
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but 898 parishes, presents a task which no single bishop can ade- 
quately accomplish. Chester, with 816,000 inhabitants, contained 
in a single county, is a very workable diocese; St. David's, with 
509,000 scattered over parts of six counties is one which urgently 
demands division. Bristol, with a population of 406,000, but with 
all its parishes easily reached from the central city, does not offer 
sufficient scope for the energy of a single Diocesan. Carlisle, with 
only 428,000, but with many of its parishes situated in inaccessible 
parts of Cumberland and Westmoreland, might well be relieved by 
the separation of the thickly populated district of Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness. Lichfield, when it has surrendered Shropshire, will, in spite of 
its large population, be a much more manageable diocese than will 
Norwich, even when it is confined to the single county of Norfolk. 
The original schemes for the increase of the Diocesan Episcopate 
appear to have recognized these facts. They were designed either 
—(a) to reduce the area of unwieldy medieval dioceses ; or (4) to 
provide additional bishoprics for the crowded populations of the 
Midlands, Yorkshire, and Lancashire. To some extent this has 
been done by the ten new sees created since 1836: Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Ripon, St. Albans, Southwark, 
Truro, Wakefield. But more requires to be accomplished. The 
case of London stands by itself, and cannot be met merely by the 
creation of new sees. But there are still Manchester, with a popu- 
lation of three millions; St. David’s, containing parts of six coun- 
ties; Ely, embracing four counties; and Oxford, three. None of 
these dioceses can be adequately cared for by a single bishop. What 
is required is a scheme that will remove the anomalies which still 
exist, and provide workable dioceses for the whole of the country. 
Such a scheme was that formulated by Mr. G. A. Spottiswoode at 
the Manchester Church Congress in 1888. With a few modifica- 
tions it might still form the basis of a national scheme for the in- 
increase of the Diocesan Episcopate. Mr. Spottiswoode suggested 
that new bishoprics should be formed for Southwark, Ipswich, 
Chelmsford, Leicester, Birmingham, Shrewsbury, Derby, Beverley, 
and Blackburn; and two suffragan bishoprics for Brecon and 
Reading (or Buckingham). The last twenty years have slightly 
modified this scheme in details. Sheffield has been selected instead 
of Beverley as the new see-town for Yorkshire. It is agreed by all 
that there must be bishoprics, and not merely suffragan bishoprics 
for Brecon and Reading. Many feel that another diocese besides 
Sheffield must be created for Yorkshire. But, with these modifica- 
tions, Mr. Spottiswoode’s scheme offers a satisfactory solution of the 
problem and has to a large extent been acted on. He suggested 
in 1888 the creation of nine new sees. With the addition of Brecon, 
Reading, and another diocese for Yorkshire, the number would be 
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brought up to twelve; of these two (Birmingham and Southwark) 
have been already created and three others (Ipswich, Chelmsford, 
and Sheffield) only await the sanction of Parliament. This leaves 
the provision of seven new dioceses to supply the requirements of 
adequate episcopal supervision. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
has recently declared that some such: number would be amply 
sufficient. It should surely not be beyond the resources of the 
church to gradually provide them, and on this basis the problem of 
the increase of the Diocesan Episcopate may fairly be said to be 
solved. | Unfortunately there have always been a number of en- 
thusiastic churchmen who demand an indefinite increase in the 
number of diocesan bishops, and of late they have increased, if not in 
numbers, at least in vociferousness. It is in vain that the bishops 
warn them that the multiplication of dioceses is likely to do more 
harm than good. The misguided prelates are accused of “ motor- 
heresey,” which appears from the number of cases to be a pecu- 
liarly insidious form of disease ; they are described as episcopal Mrs. 
Partingtons endeavouring to turn back the tide of progress; or 
they are roundly told that they know nothing about the require- 
ments of their own diocese. Few bishops in modern times have 
known their dioceses better than Dr. Boyd Carpenter, yet the only 
comment made on his pronouncement that he was opposed to the 
multiplication of bishops was that such a statement was calculated 
to do much harm. The late Bishop of Salisbury was notorious for 
his systematic visitation of every part of his diocese, and in addition 
found time for an amount of literary work, which would have been 
a credit to an otherwise unoccupied man. His emphatic protest 
against the division of his diocese only suggested to advocates of 
the increase of the episcopate, the ungenerous idea that he was 
simply moved by pique at not being consulted in the matter. The 
Bishop did not deign to answer the accusation and so it was the 
oftener repeated. Yet the known facts might have convinced his 
assailants that his reason for opposing division was that he had not 
found the care of the undivided diocese too heavy a burden, that it 
had not even absorbed the whole of his time and energy.. 

There appear to be two main reasons for this persistent 
demand for a greatly enlarged number of bishoprics. 

One is the desire of many large provincial towns, that their 
chief magistrates should be styled “Lord Mayor,” their Technical 
College become a University, and their leading clergyman be 
created a bishop. It is of no great importance whether the Mayor 
of Portsmouth be dubbed “ Lord Mayor,” or be made a knight, nor 
is there any overwhelming objection to Brighton giving its name 
to a University, provided the standard of instruction and examin- 
ation be maintained, but it is most undesirable that Plymouth should 
form a new see, if its size does not warrant it. 
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A second reason appears to be that the new sees already 
created have been of unquestioned advantage to the church, and 
therefore it is assumed that every fresh diocese formed will prove a 
corresponding gain. The formation of separate bishoprics for the 
great cities of Liverpool and Birmingham has undoubtedly been a 
gain, and hence it is supposed that the erection of the three towns 
(Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse) into a new diocese would 
also be a gain, though perhaps a smaller one. It is sure that the 
restoration of the see of Bristol in 1897 has not been an unmixed 
advantage, for the new see has been too small to give full scope for 
the energies of its Diocesan, even though a large portion of the 
surrounding country was added to the central city. Such warnings 
are, however, either entirely ignored or quickly forgotten. Atten- 
tion has so often been directed to the increase of church life and 
church activity which has resulted from making separate dioceses 
for Northumberland and Cornwall that it is assumed that similar 
results would ensure from the creation of new bishoprics for Buck- 
inghamshire and Dorset. The result has been that many have 
entirely abandoned the idea of any scheme for the whole country 
and endeavour to promote the formation of a new diocese, wherever 
(as in the newly confederated borough of Stoke-on-Trent) there is 
any sign of any local interest in the matter. We have recently had 
instances of both methods. 

Some years ago the Bishops of East Anglia met, and arranged 
a scheme for the whole of that section of England, identical with 
the one proposed by Mr. Spottiswoode. The result will be to 
provide five admirable dioceses ; three consisting of a single large 
county, two containing two small counties each ; moreover, because 
the needs of a whole division of the country have been considered, 
even if the new sees were created one at a time, everything would 
fall into order, ¢.g., the creation of the single see of Chelmsford 
would at once form two workable dioceses, and render the diocese 
of Ely manageable, though still too large. 

When the question of the division of the diocese of Oxford was 
discussed, the other method was followed, to consider only the needs 
of that particular district and to entirely ignore the fact that there 
are any other counties in England. The obvious device when the 
diocese was considered entirely by itself, was simply to divide it in 
two. 

The see of Oxford contains three counties, and three is an 
awkward number to divide by two. In this case it meant dividing 
either Berkshire or Buckinghamshire and neither county was pre- 
pared for partition, so the only alternative is to have three 
bishoprics, one for each county ; though Berkshire and Buckingham- 
shire have comparatively few parishes and are two of the smallest 
counties in England. 
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It is often retorted that this is a matter which only concerns the 
individual locality and that outsiders have no right to interfere. If 
this were indeed the case, what would be the position of those who, 
when the bishop of the diocese protests against division, hasten to 
assert in the columns of the daily press that he knows nothing about 
the needs of the diocese he has successfully administered for years. 
There are, however, three arguments which prove that the formation 
of unnecessary bishoprics is one which concerns the church as a 
whole. There is first of all the waste of money. At the present 
time one of the most urgent problems the church has to solve is the 
raising of sufficient money for necessary working expenses.. Now 
the creation of a fresh see costs £100,000 if a bishop is to receive 
the minimum income of £3,000. It is sure that of late there have 
been suggestions for the allocation of this income, and it has 
been recommended that £1,000 should be the bishop’s stipend, and 
£2,000 be allotted him for necessary expenses. But such an 
allocation does not affect the sum to be raised. It only serves to 
give point to Archbishop Benson’s warning that it is impossible 
greatly to diminish the bishop’s income without at the same time 
seriously diminishing his efficiency. The hospitality expected of, 
and exercised by, a bishop requires a big house and a large staff of 
servants. As the Bishop of Worcester pointed out at the Stoke 
Church Congress, a bishop cannot enlarge and diminish the size of 
his house, as occasion demands, or dismiss his servants whenever 
their services are not required. Moreover there is the upkeep of 
his motor and the other expenses of incessant travel. The Bishop 
of Southwell explained at the last Church Congress the ways in 
which the bishop of a new diocese is often handicapped, even when 
he has a sufficient stipend, and no useful purpose can be served by 
adding to the difficulties of a bishop in such circumstances. It may 
look well on paper to have a larger number of bishops but it will 
not conduce to greater efficiency if by an unwise economy we tie 
one of their hands behind them. 

A new see, then, may be expected to cost £100,000. Now no 
one would grudge this sum of money if it meant real efficiency. 
Lord Haldane would not hesitate to award every captain the pay of 
a general, if it solved the problem of the territorial army. We do 
not grudge the cost of greater efficiency—only the efficiency has to 
be proved. The new dioceses for Cornwall and Northumberland 
have well repaid the cost of their formation; but is it so certain 
that similar results would follow the creation of bishoprics for 
Dorset, or Buckinghamshire? The teaching of history and exper- 
ience is entirely opposed to the assumption that church life in a 
small diocese is necessarily more vigorous than in one of moderate 
size. Archbishop Benson, the historian of the African Church, has 
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pointed out one warning afforded by that church: “When every 
petty city of Africa had its bishop, and the doctrine of episcopacy 
was strongest, the effectiveness of the episcopacy was lowest.” The 
Diocese of Sodor and Man may supply us with another. That 
diocese has for centuries contained only 34 parishes; it has been 
governed by able and saintly prelates ; and yet church life there has 
never been so strong as in many densely populated or widely 
extended dioceses. 


There is, secondly, the difficulty of finding suitable men, if sees 
are to be greatly multiplied. Many will remember what a diffi- 
culty there was in finding a successor to Bishop Lightfoot at Dur- 
ham, and the advantage that was immediately taken of the fact by 
Dissenting papers. It may be replied that there is never any 
difficulty in discovering archdeacons, but an archdeacon to be a 
success does not require the qualifications of a bishop. I have 
every respect for archdeacons. They discharge archidiaconal 
functions with energy and success, but they do not need to possess 
either great learning or conspicuous ability. Moreover, if an 
archdeacon prove a failure, it is of no great consequence, but an 
episcopal failure is very serious indeed. 


There is thirdly the waste of men, even supposing a sufficient 
number of suitable men could be found. _It is bad not to give a 
clergyman scope for his energy: it is much worse not to fully 
utilize the ability of a bishop. Yet this is sometimes the case even 
now, and the indefinite multiplication of bishoprics would indefi- 
nitely increase the probability of its occurrences. Recently we have 
seen Canon Denton Thompson taken from an important position 
in Birmingham, where he was doing splendid work for the church, 
and put in charge of a diocese which is smaller than many a rural 
deanery. Dr. Forest Browne was removed from an equally important 
position to become Bishop of Bristol, and though his diocese is a 
very different one from Sodor and Mazn, it is still too small to oc- 
cupy all the time of its Diocesan. If a. new see were created for 
Plymouth, the bishop would have the superintendence of 28 parishes 
and 56 clergy, and a diocese which he could walk across in 
an afternoon. If he were a scholar, he would have ample time for 
reading. If he were not, he would be compelled to spend his 
abundant leisure in boating, golfing, or fishing. When Dr. West- 
cott left Cambridge to become Bishop of Durham, many considered 
it doubtful whether the charge of so important a diocese fully com- 
pensated the church for the loss in other directions. There would 
have been no doubt, if he had left to become Bishop of a portion of 
Wiltshire. If Dorset and a part of Wiltshire is indeed too large 
for the care of a single bishop—a supposition for which no proof 


~~ 
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has yet been offered—it would be simpler to give a larger section 
of Wiltshire to the Bishop of Bristol than to employ three bishops 
to do the work of two. 

A prominent business man once declared that any commercial 
concern which was conducted with the same lack of method as the 
Church of England would be bankrupt in six months. This lack of 
method has been conspicuously manifested in recent suggestions 
for the increase of the diocesan episcopate. It is the hope of the 
present writer that some scheme may be adopted which will apply 
to the whole country and that thus order may be substituted for the 
chaos into which we are fast drifting. 


H. H. B. AyLes, D.D. 








JuNB. 


IMPERIAL FACTS. 


THE eighth number of the Statistical Abstract for the British 
Empire was published last March. It gives us a vast mass of 
statistics regarding our great empire, covering a period of fifteen 
years, ostensibly from 1896 to 1910. As the trend of thought in 
various sections of our dominions seems to be towards a greater 
amount of consolidation, coupled with elasticity, it is of the utmost 
importance to have at hand all the information we can get in order 
to form a clear judgment as to the relative values of such vast 
interests. In the Conference, last year, with the self-governing 
colonies, a step forward was taken—that they should be consulted 
in foreign affairs where their interests are affected. This means 
an incipient Imperial Senate. The idea must grow, and the spread 
of the Home Rule evolution stimulates it. It is a Darwinian shoot 
that must evolve in spite of every hindrance. And the study of the 
facts, contained in this parliamentary return, will help to give us 
compact notions of the right mode of development until the crown 
of the edifice means a real Imperial Parliament. 


The information given covers the wide field of the area, popu- 
lation, external trade and commerce (imports and exports), of the 
United Kingdom, and of its dependencies ; the inter-colonial trade, 
shipping of each imperial section, principal ports and their trade, 
etc., staple productions, and consumption of such staples in the 
divisions of the Empire. 


In treating such a maze of figures contained in a volume of 
203 pages, every page of which is densely filled with them, it is 
not advisable to do much “lifting” from these columns ; in fact, it 
is useless for a short magazine article. My motive will be to ar- 
range summaries as concisely as possible, so as to get as clear idea 
as we can of the relative position of our colonies to each other, and 
to the mother-country, in regard to population, area, trade, and 
productive power. 


Perhaps the first thing of importance to consider is the area 
of the various sections of the Empire, according to the latest re- 
turns, stated as follows :— 
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AREA. 
Square miles. 
United Kingdom, cath tie Isle of Man and Channel 
Isles ‘ ist anit 121,303 
British India__.... tei ans on ye wie 1,097,821 
Native States, India__..... on ei we ne 675,267 
Self-governing Colonies :— 
Australia at “a = wii ice 2,074,581 
New Zealand oe san - iid _ 104,751 
Canada dws — sini ons 3,720,065 
Newfoundland and Labrador ons ohn — 162,734 
Union of South Africa:— 
Natal os on _ itn eee 35,371 
Cape of Good Hope oe ae one _ 276,905 
Orange Free State one _ i sae 50,392 
Transvaal a 110,426 
Other Possessions and Protectorates i in » Africa: —— 
Swaziland - ion oie ‘an sive 6,536 
Basutoland — aes a ua a 11,716 
Bechuanaland a tw oe eee wi sedi 275,000 
Rhodesia va we ne ne iin 439,575 
Nyassaland on ne - va ee 39,801 
Uganda... _ wn “ sei ake 223,500 
East Africa pain _ wae san ‘ie 202,000 
Somaliland ; 68,000 
West Africa, including Nigeria, Gold. Coast, Sierra 
Leone, and “Protected” districts adjacent 451,309 
Bermuda, British Honduras, and British Guiana __.... 99,117 
West Indies see ams — eon i 12,0324 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Crees ma -_ sie ‘ae 3,7022 
Papua iis ove we si aia i 90,540 
Ceylon ua 25,332 
Other smaller Sateen, jedeiion Straits Seetunnite, 
Labuan, Mauritius, Seychelles, Hong-Kong, 
Wei-hai-Wei, Fiji, Falkland Isles, St. Helena, 
Ascension, Aden, Perim, and Socotra iia 19,109 
Total ai she eli (ORES 
A summary is as follows (square miles in round numbers) :— 
United Kingdom - _ a 121,000 
British India, and including Native States see ei 1,773,000 
Other Colonies and Possessions ‘on wr joes 9,412,000 


Total ia io iis ..» 11,306,000 
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There are also a dozen of smaller “ Protectorates” (outside 
those in Africa mentioned above, except Zanzibar), which should 
be added to this total. They were placed under British protection 
in various years from 1874 to 1909. The principal of them are 
the Federated Malay States, 27,700 square miles; North Borneo, 
31,106 square miles; Sarawak, 42,000 square miles; and the 
British Solomon Islands, 14,800 square miles. The others (includ- 
ing Zanzibar) are much smaller. They measure in all 145,000 
square miles—a space 20 per cent. larger than the United Kingdom. 
This sum added brings up the total to 11,451,666 square miles ; 
and this does not divulge the whole of the tale, for there are various 
small islands scattered about the Pacific which are under British 
protection. We have not, however, any exact measurements of 
them, but it may be affirmed that the total area of the British 
Empire covers a space of eleven and a half million square miles, or 
nearly a quarter of the habitable globe. It is one of the historical 
puzzles for the future historian to solve, how a small monarchy, like 
the British, should so peacefully govern distant territories amount- 
ing to ninety-five times its own bulk. An interesting feature to 
observe is the relative size of the larger sections of this great ex- 
panse. Canada comes first with 3°7 millions of square miles; 
Australia, with 2°9 ditto; and then India with 1°7 ditto; the three 
covering nearly eight and a half million square miles, which is 
about the total space of the spacious Russian Empire itself. Rome, 
in its palmiest day never approached such an extent of territory. 
With so vast an area it seems marvellous to the plain man why 
Britons should be condemned to dwell in unwholesome slums at 
home when the same protecting zgis covers them where land, air, 
and water are boundless; and calculated to afford them comfort, 
happiness, and independence, by the exercise of ordinary prudence, 
industry, and energy. Surely it is not kevond the power of modern 
statesmanship to arrange emigration on a scientific basis, so that 
every subject of the King can have fair play for his or her faculties. 


The next point of statistical interest, in this comprehensive 
parliamentary return, is that of population, but it would cumber this 
short article too much to give all the figures contained in it. There- 
fore, a selection only will be made, as follows :— 
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Population. Per 
1881. IgII. sq. mile. 
United Kingdom — .«+ 34,884,000 45,216,000 373°4 
Isles of Man and Channel fis 141,000 148,000 491°5 
India see bi en ..» 253,861,000 314,955,000 177°6 
Australia sea ‘a sss 2,250,000 4,455,000 I°5 
New Zealand a és a 489,000 1,008,000 9'6 
Canada oi ion «+s 4,324,000 7,081,000 19 
Total ha ‘“p «+» 295,049,000 372,863,000 42°8 
Other Colonies, etc. iad sss Js745,000 43,455,000 15°! 
Total es ans «+» 303,694,000 416,318,000  36°8 
Rhodesia, Transvaal, African Pro- 
tectorates, etc. (no record 
for 1881) estimated at ... 20,000,000 (included above). 
Indian Protectorates and Zanzibar 
—estimate for 1881 ++ 2,300,000 3,119,000 21°5 
Grand Total ~~ «++ 325,004,000 419,437,000 36°6 


It will be observed that for those Protectorates and Colonies, 
such as the Transvaal, which were acquired since 1881, an estimate 
of the population has been made. That sum cannot be far off, 
because the percentage increase in the thirty years lapse, is 36 
in the official figures for the total, and 29 for the grand total, after 
the assumed statistics had been added. It is interesting to observe 
the various percentages of increase of the inhabitants of the prin- 
cipal divisions of the Empire during those eventful thirty years. 
They are as follows :—United Kingdom, 30; India, 24; Australia, 
98; New Zealand, 106; Canada, 63; all other Colonies, etc., com- 
bined, 55. New Zealand carries off the palm for proportionate ad- 
vance in this particular line, and India is lowest. But who can 
wonder at this result, if we consider that India is densely popu- 
lated, with 177 human beings to the square mile, whilst New Zea- 
land has under ten. Moreover, the daily companions of the former 
country are famine, plague, and insanitariness. As to density, the 
glory (if “glory” it is) belongs to the Isle of Man and the Channel 
Isles, with 491 to the square mile. The rest of this Kingdom— 
Britain and Ireland—come next with 373. Compare it with Aus- 
tralia, which has only 1°5 persons in each square mile of its salu- 
brious climate, and almost boundless land; to say nothing of 
Canada, with its 1°9 average, in its immense territory of nigh four 
million square miles. Why should Britain have any unhealthy 
slums, permeated with consumption and other fatal diseases, when 
such immense spaces hold out a fervent invitation to be filled up. 








‘ 
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Nature abhors vacuums. Here is a chance for humanity to be 
relieved of its unnecessary burdens. There is something awanting 
in modern statesmanship when the “law of compensation,” as 
Emerson said, is not fully and carefully exercised in such a matter 
as this. 

A notable point regarding the area and population of the 
British Empire is that, roughly speaking, the one is about twenty- 
five per cent. of the population of the globe, and the other about 
one quarter of its habitable area. 

Let us now turn to the great cities of the Empire, and see how 
they stand in regard to population and relative extent :— 


1881. IQIt. an 
London (Administrative County)... 3,830,000 4,522,000 18 
Bombay and Cantonments jon 773,000 972,000 25 
Manchester and Salford ... ove 638,000 945,000 48 
Calcutta and Fort ... _ oe 612,000 890,000 45 
Glasgow “en _ ~_ oes 577,000 784,000 35 
Liverpool ne on we 623,000 746,000 19 
Sydney oe oe tot ob 227,000 629,000 177 
Melbourne vs _ _ 282,000 588,000 108 
Birmingham ion one one 436,000 525,000 20 
Madras a te ae on 405,000 517,000 42 


All the other cities are below the half million limit of density. 
The most progressive city in aggregate is, of course, London; but 
in a percentage point of view, Sydney, in Australia, is A1, and it is 
rather singular to observe that the two leading cities of that Com- 
monwealth should contain over 25 per cent. of the total inhabitants, 
crowded into their limited areas, when there is an immense con- 
tinent of about three millions of square miles to swarm over. This 
is a deep-rooted mistake for a colony to begin with. 

The percentages of increase are only approximate, for some of 
the populations have extended their areas since 1881. Notably 
such was the case with Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Glasgow. In the case of Manchester, the neighbouring town of 
Salford is included in the above statistics, for they are practically 
one and the same in area, commerce, and policy, though nominally 
divided as municipalities. Together, they have increased in thirty 
years, as a populace, at the rate of 48 per cent. Separately, Man- 
chester increased by 54 per cent., and Salford by 31—the difference 
arising, in all probability, because of the enlarged area of the 
former. And it is owing to these two facts—increased area and 
blending it with Salford that Manchester takes the third place in 
the Empire for extent of population, Bombay being second. Pos- 
sibly, for wealth, and the extent of its commerce, the former ought 
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to be placed immediately after London. That remark introduces 
the question of the trade of the Empire. It may be summarised 
thus :— 

(In thousands of pounds sterling). 


Trade of British Empire with Foreign Countries :— 


1806 IgIO. 
Imports _ --» 430,888 ... 712,831 
Exports eta + 314,546 ... 603,983 
. fa «+ 745.434 --. 1,316,814 
Trade of United Kingdom with British Colonies, etc. :— 
Imports re .-» 108,753 ... 213,546 
Exports ss _ ee a 180,674 
Inter-Colonial Trade :— 

Imports “ — Se 65,854 
Grand Total ... 985,078 ... 1,776,888 

Percentage proportion of :— 
Foreign Trade ... in se 74°1 
Inter-Imperial Trade ... 24°3 aie 75°9 


In the inter-colonial trade imports only are given, because what 
is an import to one colony is an export to another. This is the 
official view: it is a question whether it is a correct one to take. 
The same view might be taken in regard to the imports or exports 
between the home country and its colonies, so far as the otal 
“Inter-Imperial Trade” is concerned. For example, it appears that 
the value of diamonds from the Cape of Good Hope is excluded 
from our account of imports, but appear in the Cape’s return of 
exports. That means about eight millions less in our imports. But 
the other branches of trade are included in both accounts. The 
fact is the shipping is required to transport these goods both ways: 
profits are made; insurance, commissions, and freights are charged 
both ways. The same plan is adopted for shipping, and the net 
tonnage of the “entries” only are given in the inter-co/onia/ trade. 
Therefore, only half of that trade appears in the inter-imperial 
trade, whereas both entries and clearances, imports and exports, 
are included in the traffic between the mother country and the 
colonies, which, ultimately, appear in the inter-zmferial/ trade. The 
result, certainly, is not logical, whatever view might be taken of the 
proper course to take. To be consistent the same line of policy 
should be observed throughout every branch of the Empire. 

Before leaving this part of the subject it is interesting to ob- 
serve that, in 1896, the percentage of the trade done with foreign 
countries was 75°7 of the total, and the balance (24°3) was inter- 
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imperial. Moreover that, in 1904 the figures were 73°1 and 26°9 
respectively ; but in 1909 they were 75°2 and 24°8—just touching 
the statistics of fourteen years previously. The latest return is for 
1910, when the foreign trade had again fallen to 74°1, and the 
inter-imperial trade had risen to 25.9. Following up this line of 
thought we get, during the whole fifteen years, the following state- 
ment of increase :—In the foreign trade, 76 per cent; in the Inter- 
Imperial trade, 91 per cent.; in the grand total, 80 per cent. 

It is gratifying to see that the business done between the mother 
and her children has increased so much; but, at the same time, 
it is obvious that it would be dangerous to our own interests, and 
that of the family as a whole, to put any shackles on the commercial 
relations we have with other nations, amounting to the enormous 
sum of 1,316 millions sterling per annum—a ten per cent. profit on 
which would yield 131 millions sterling. It is gratifying to see that 
a Special Commission has been appointed to inquire into the 
national resources and improvement of the trade of the Empire, in 
pursuance of the twentieth resolution passed by the Imperial Con- 
ference in 1911. The list of names was published by the Colonial 
Office on the 3rd April, 1912. Doubtless, the points raised herein 
will be inquired into. Doubtless, they are minor in their importance, 
for the new Commission has a wide field to cover. It will have to 
travel over half of the world nearly, and consider matters of enor- 
mous value, relatively and intrinsically. The members of it have 
been selected with great care and good judgment. But there is 
one department of enterprise of great extent and almost boundless 
expansiveness, which should have been more especially represented. 
That is the mineral section. Transport, cotton, high finance, and 
the Colonies are specially represented. The Imperial Mineral divi- 
sion is enormous, with over two millions of workers, representing 
about ten millions of the population; its tonnage of output reach- 
ing to more than three hundred millions; and, in value, about two 
hundred and fifty millions sterling. The late coal strike in Britain 
has shown clearly the vast power, politically, commercially, and 
socially, resting upon the broad shoulders of these men. Such a 
man as Lord Merthyr, sprung from the ranks, and now a member 
of the aristocracy (of brains as well as of the body-politique) could 
have represented the mineral interest in all its aspects, and, by his 
great knowledge and experience, could have added a lucid guidance 
to the Commission in all references to the mineral “ under-world ” 
of the Empire. 

SHIPPING. 


Following up the extent of the imports and exports it will be 
well to compare the tonnage of shipping which carried those car- 
goes, excluding vessels merely ballasted. We shall then get an 
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idea of the movement in weight contrasted with that of value in our 
external trade as a whole. In a short magazine article, it is im- 
possible to deal with many details. Hence, only the leading or 
total statistics will be given. For this section the present volume 
only goes back to 1903; but on referring to a former return of the 
same series the decade can be covered. 


FOREIGN TRADE. 


Tonnage of vessels of all nationalities entered and cleared at 
ports of the British Empire in following years :— 


Year. Entered. Cleared. Total. 

Million tons. 
IQOI ee su a ie =n es VS 
1910 sin mee a ee aw OS . ee 
Increase... on ie Te a SS we OS 
Increase per cent. ... —~—ae. Be. we 


A small deduction from the total of 1901 for difference of 
gross tonnage in that year, and net tonnage in 1910, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, etc., will make no difference in the percentage. The 
rest are all given in net register tons. There is no shipping account 
given for the small Indian Protectorates. 

The increase of tonnage, entered and cleared, carrying cargo, 
in the past decade (1901-1910) was 29 per cent. The increase in 
imports and exports combined was 54, which means that the aver- 
age value, or mean of prices, had risen 25 per cent. The Index 
Number of The Economist stood at 2,007 in June, 1901, and at 
2,368 in June, 1910, which is a rise of 18 points. But, at end of 
December, 1901, the index number was 1,948, and 2,513 in Decem- 
ber, 1910—a rise of 29. The average of the two is 23°5, which is a 
close approximation to the percentage given above, as between ton- 
nage and value. 

One thing, however, is apparent, that the advance in commer- 
cial enterprise over the whole surface of the Empire is enormous— 
being one-half more in value, and nearly one-third more in quantity 
during so short a period as a decade. It looks as if we were going 
too fast, and that a catastrophe must be impending when such a 
pace is forced. 

Turn now to the shipping borne upon the Customs’ Registers 
at the various States :— 


1896. 1910. 
United Kingdom w+» 9,020,000 ... 11,555,000 
British Colonies, etc. ... 1,483,000 ... 1,806,000 


Total wie s+» 10,503,000 ... 13,361,000 
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The increase on the total is 27, on that of the United Kingdom, 
28 ; and on the shipping of the Colonies it is only 21 per cent. In 
aggregate the disparity is greater still—being two and a half mil- 
lions of tons, in contrast with a third of a million. In population 
and in agriculture, the Colonies, in the past fifteen years, have far 
surpassed the Mother Country, but in shipping and international 
commerce she still maintains the lead, and that far ahead, and her 
“well kept ” secret is—freedom of trade. 

The total tonnage of all vessels in the foreign trade, with both 
cargo and ballast, was as follows :— 





1901. 1910. 

Entered _ « 76°9 ... 106°0 million tons net. 
Cleared sal ves OE one BONS " _ 
Total : w- 03 . 1 . ts 


Increase, 62°8 million tons, or 40 per cent. 


This is against 29 per cent. in ships carrying cargo only. But, 
of course, to gauge the relative position between the tonnage of 
shipping and the value of the cargoes we must take the cargo 
ships only. This is specially necessary, because we can never get 
at the dead weight of cargoes, owing to the variety of assessment— 
some being ad valorem, others by weight or by measurement. Then, 
again, it is found that the proportion of vessels carrying ballast 
only, or passengers and ballast, are increasing owing to the ad- 
vance of the steamship, and, more especially, the enlarged modern 
leviathan. For example, in 1901, the proportion of vessels laden 
with ballast only, in the trade now under treatment, was 20 per 
cent. But in 1910 it had risen to 31 per cent. Increased speed 
means no detention for cargo either way. The boats must keep 
going, unlike the older steam tramp, or more ancient sailing ship. 

In this connection it may be useful to give the tonnages en- 
tered and cleared at the principal ports in the various sections of 
the Empire for the latest year (1910) recorded. Only a selection 
will be made in order to economise space :— 


Port. Entered. Cleared. Total 
Net tons. 
London _... oe 393 1. OQ... 23°O kom 
Liverpool co JO = CR a BC -. . 
Cardiff... ao SS uw. OE ws OR op 
Tyne Ports oo FC ws FR ws WE 
Glasgow ... a PO ww Bowe BS 
et me: =: « 
Calcutta a. SO any ee  e 
Sydney io 8 ‘9 : = 
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Port. Entered. Cleared. Total 
Net tons. 
Auckland se _ae i 9 millions. 
Durban nm ean Tan OS - 
ee << w SE ws FO ws F939 nm 
Ceylon... oe ea BS an OG o 
Hong Kong ~ Dow SE a OS e 


The position of Hong Kong is most extraordinary—exceeding 
London in extent of tonnage in the foreign trade. But, practically, 
the short passage to China by the numerous Chinese junks is a 
coasting trade, although rated foreign, and necessarily so, in our 
returns. Besides, Hong Kong is largely a port of call rather than 
for discharge or shipment of goods. Nevertheless, in the fifteen 
years’ record now published, the increase is 3? million tons, or 50 per 
cent. compared to London’s 36 per cent. The advent of the modern 
fast steamship is revolutionising the commerce of the world, and 
that factor has to be seriously taken into account. 


PRODUCTION. 

There is an interesting table of the staples produced within 
the limits of the Empire yearly since 1896, up to and including 
1910. Taking the latest year, the following is a brief summary in 
millions and tenths :— 


Wheat, in bushels she soi os 680°9 
Barley, in bushels __.... one os 1113 
Oats, in bushels ae sind -_ 488°7 
Maize in bushels jes _ in 54°4 
Wine, in gallons on _ en 6'9 
Tea, in pounds — _ nee 449°2 
Cocoa, in pounds aie te ve 143°5 
Coffee, in pounds sue soli s 47°2 
Raw sugar, in cwts.... on _ 61°2 
Rubber, in pounds __.... ott ae 25°8 
Cotton, in pounds an pan .--  31664°6 
Jute (India only), in cwts. ..... sin 28°3 


The figures for wine do not cover the Cape production, which 
was 3°4 million gallons in 1909. The total production in the 
Empire was probably about 10 million gallons. No values are 
given in the return but if an estimate be made on prices taken at 
landing on British shores the amount cannot be much less than 
350 millions sterling. _ Wheat would come first with over a third, 
then cotton, oats, and sugar at about 50 millions a piece. The 
others each much below that figure. This assessment would be 
the value of the production to us if imported into the United King- 
dom. These are what the old Physiocrats called the gratuitous 
gifts of Nature. It is a large and welcome gift, but, of course, in 
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point of value it is much added to by man’s labour. 

The increase in these products have been various during the 
fifteen years. For example, wheat has increased over 100 per cent. 
but barley only 13. Oats have gone up 75 per cent., but maize 
only 22. Wine has decreased. Tea has increased 60; cocoa, 257 ; 
coffee, 23; and sugar only 13 per cent. Rubber has gone up 98; 
cotton, 82 ; and jute, 40 per cent. 

For quantity of wheat, British India is first with 371 million 
bushels; next, Canada, with 150 millions; Australia, 95; United 
Kingdom, 56; and the other divisions of the Empire with the 
remaining eight million bushels. 

Another source of agricultural wealth is the live stock, but the 
returns are imperfect and therefore cannot be dealt with accurately. 

Of horses there are two million at home; one and a half 
million in British India; two millions in Australia, and about the 
same in Canada. Of the other divisions of the Empire 
there are probably as many more as in the latter. Of 
horned cattle British India has no less than one hundred 
and eighteen millions; eleven millions in Australia; about five 
millions in Canada; eleven millions in this country; and two 
millions in New Zealand. In sheep Australia is richest with 92 
millions; 24 millions in New Zealand; 23 ditto in British India ; 
19 ditto at Cape Good Hope; 31 ditto at home; and only two 
millions in Canada. Pigs do not appear to be popular in the 
Empire, for half of the stock seems to be in this land and that is 
only 3} millions. 

In the “summary” of this Parliamentary Report wool is 
omitted, but another page gives us some details of its production. 
Unfortunately, they are incomplete, and “no returns” is an ex- 
pression used against some territories. However, the following is 
an approximation :— 


United Kingdom (Year 1910) ...... 143 million Ibs. 
British India ee 58 a 
Australia it aan 793 ‘ 
New Zealand A) Seed 204 ” 
Canada —- 5 ce 
S. Africa xk. Speed 121 m 
Falkland Isles and Cyprus _...... 5 i. 
1329 ” 


Taken at the British value of importation this would mean 
about 50 millions sterling. 

There are also tables of the produce of potatoes, turnips and 
mangolds, but they are very incomplete so far as the totals for the 
Empire are concerned. Of course, there are many other products 
of the soil, which would add much to the aggregate sum in value, 
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such as flowers, plants, shrubs, timbes vegetables, silk, etc., but 
there is no account of them. We can only guess at their value and 
that would probably be wide of the mark. 


MINERAL OUTPUT. 


We now come to another phase of the productive power of this 
great Imperial State. That is, the mineral production of its 
“ Underworld.” There is a summary statement at pages 215 and 
216 for fifteen years (1896-1910). Taking the latest year as a 


specimen the return is as follows :— 
Tons of Value in 


2,240 Ibs. 4's Sterling. 

Coal ome san ...  306millions ... 123 millions 
Iron Ore ... oie _ 16 ~ \ say 30 
Pig Iron ... ee ioe a ‘ 
Diamonds ... : _ No return ons 8 - 
Gold (0z.) ... fie oi 127 millions ... 53 ~ 
Silver (0z.) owe oes eS sar Ss « 
Copper and Copper Ore ... 230,000 ins s « 
Tin and Tin Ore ... so 66,000 se 2 - 

Tae... 292 = 


There are many other minerals produced but not stated in the 
return. Of such the leading values are zinc, lead, petroleum, salt, 
limestone, sandstone, igneous rocks, oil shale, flint, clay, chalk, 
gypsum, etc., etc., the value of which run into millions of pounds 
sterling. 

In such a wide field it is impossibie to cover all its varied 
interests, especially as the information as yet obtained is only ap- 
proximate, a word that occurs frequently in this so lately published 
“ Statistical Abstract of the British Empire.” The new commission, 
recently formed, may, after years of laborious inquiry, be able to 
give us further particulars and point out a helpful way of develop- 
ing this magnificent estate which has been bequeathed to the 
British people ; and thus elevate the mora/e of its vast population, 
by conserving, and adding to, their material wants and comfort. 
It is a tremendous task before those devoted Commissioners. In 
the aforegoing pages for certain products—mineral and agricul- 
tural—we have arrived at an annual value of over 600 millions 
sterling, which would cover the workers’ wage bill, and the profits 
ct the capitalists. But there are a great many other interests to 
consider, such as shipping, imports and exports, factories, banking, 
land transport, gas works, canals, irrigation and water works, and 
so forth. To get at even an approximate value of the whole 
round of the Empire’s wealth will be a crucial task indeed for the 
newly formed Special Commission. 

W. TURNER. 
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IS THE UNIVERSE INFINITE? 


THE mystery of the stars will never cease to have a fascination 
for all mankind. When the world was young the astrologer, trac- 
ing the sun in its annual journey through the Constellations of the 
Zodiac, or noting the erratic movements of the planets which, 
according to his simple faith, swayed the destinies of man, was 
over-awed by their silent splendour, and deemed them endowed 
with intelligence, and even in our enlightened days, when science 
has emerged from the chrysalis of superstition, the majesty of the 
midnight heavens, 

“ Bespangled with those isles of light, 

So wildly, spiritually bright,” 
is to the poet an inspiration, to the philosopher a problem, and to 
all mankind a mystery. 

One of the first questions that is borne in upon our thoughts 
when our eyes roam over the vast field of the heavens, crowded 
with myriads of shining stars, is: Where do they all end? Are 
they limited in number, or do they stretch away for ever and ever 
into boundless space? If this thought is followed up, it resolves 
itself into the question which has engaged the attention of in- 
numerable thinkers in every age—Is space inifinite ? 

This is a question that may be approached by either of two 
roads, by the road of philosophy, or by the road of science. No 
Psychologists, who have devoted themselves to the abstruse ques- 
tions of miad and matter, could evade the problems of time and 
space, and it is to them that we would turn in the first instance for 
guidance and enlightenment. Without going back to the writings 
of Leibnitz and Kant, we have in the person of Henri Bergson a 
living light in the firmament of philosophy. At present he is 
looked upon as a fixed star of the first magnitude, but whether he 
will prove to be only the comet of the season, moving in a para- 
bolic orbit, time alone will show. One of the reviewers of his great 
work, “Essai sur les Données immédiates de la Conscience,” goes 
so far as to say, “ Psychology has commenced a new career, full 
of promise for the future elucidation of the mind of man.” To 
him, then, as a representative of Philosophy, we may turn in the 
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attempt to obtain an answer to our question. He treats of time 
and space. Are space and the things in it infinitely divisible or 
not? Is space infinite in extent or not? Such are the questions 
that he raises, but instead of giving a satisfying answer, he, like so 
many other metaphysicians before him, denies that space, with all 
that it contains, has any reality at all, in the sense of existing 
independently of mind. Space, he holds, is merely a form of our 
sensibility. 

To reach any conclusion, then, if we follow the road of philo- 
sophy, is evidently hopeless, so if any progress is to be achieved at 
all, we must turn to science. It is a relief to do so. It is like 
passing from dreamland, where vague and shadowy forms which 
we try in vain to grasp flit around us, into the bnght sunshine of 
real life, where it is our own fault if we mistake shadows for 
realities. In a well-remembered article that appeared in the Fort- 
nightly Review some years ago, a famous Astronomer! approached 
the problem of space from a mathematical starting point. By way 
of preface he recalled in eloquent language some of the marvels of 
the heavens that were undreamt of before the invention of the 
telescope. We know now that our whole solar system, vast as it 
is, is only a speck in the universe. All the fixed stars are indepen- 
dent suns distant from each other and from us by spaces of in- 
conceivable magnitude. We cannot, save in imagination, fly from 
star to star to test their distances, but we have one messenger wha 
can. He travels at a speed that outstrips imagination itself. 
180,000 miles a second is the speed of light, and yet a ray that 
meets our eyes when we gaze at any fixed star in the firmament 
must have taken years, perhaps hundreds of years, before it reaches 
us. The star Alcyone, in the Pleiades, is probably one of the 
nearest siars to our sun, yet when we see it, we see it not as it is, 
but as it was a century, or more than a century, ago. In other 
words, it may have ceased to exist; in some great catastrophe it 
may have been shattered long ago into a million atoms, but we 
still see it, and still shall see it, for long years to come. 


As for the remoter stars that are still within the ranges of our 
telescopes, the ray we see may have started on its way before 
Christ was born. Some astronomers have said that the light of the 
remoter stars may have required millions of years to span the abyss 
that intervenes between our globe and them, so that the ray that we 
see now may have started before our tiny planet was cast off from 
the sun to commence its history as a revolving satellite. In a word, 
when we look at some distant star, we may be gazing at a heavenly 


body that is not, and which may have ceased to be before the earth 


1. Sir Robert Ball, May, 1893. 
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was born. But the thought which the Astronomer who wrote the 
article referred to tries to bring home to us in his discussion of 
space is something even more startling than this. All the stars of 
which these wonders are being told are within the sweep of our 
telescopes. We may conceive them, then, as enclosed in a gigantic 
sphere, over which our instruments can range. Are they the whole 
universe? Listen :— 


“Think of the water in the Atlantic Ocean, and think of 
the water in a single drop. As the drop is to the Atlantic 
Ocean, so is the sphere which we have been trying to conceive 
in the boundless extent of space. As far as we know, it 
would seem that there could be quite as many of such spheres 
in space as there are drops of water in the Atlantic Ocean. 
And in all probability, these other spheres throughout space 
are tenanted by stars, systems, and galaxies just as grand in 
themselves, just as imposing in their collocations, and just as 
overwhelming in their myriads as those which lie within the 
one particular sphere of which alone we know anything with 
certainty.” 


And yet when the Astronomer comes to the crucial question, Is 
then, the universe infinite? his answer is an uncompromising No! 
Space, he says, is certainly finite. 

When, Lucretius, in his scientific poem De Naturéd Rerum 
argued the same matter in his polished verses, he propounded this 
question: Could there possibly be any point in the Universe at 
which a traveller through the vast realms of space must halt, and 
beyond which he could not cast a javelin? This is not a mere 
rhetorical question, as one might suppose, but, rightly understood, 
an appeal to mathematics. Is there a point beyond which a line 
cannot be extended? The Astronomer saw the difficult position in 
which his denial landed him, and therefore, to support his negative 
thesis, he boldly crossed swords with Euclid. He called in question 
the truth of Euclid’s twelth axiom, and the deductions that flow 
from it, viz., that parallel lines will never meet and that a straight 
line will travel in the same direction for ever, never returning to its 
starting-point. The necessity for this bold denial is clear, because 
it needs little thought to see that if Euclid’s axiom is true, not false, 
then the infinity of space is a corollary, since the line ex hypothesi 
may travel from its starting point ad infinitum. Here is the 
Astronomer’s argument :— 

“Tt can be demonstrated that all known facts about Space 

are reconcilable with the supposition that if we follow a 

straight line through space, using for the word straight the 

definition which Science has shown properly to belong to it, 


a 
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that then, after a journey which is not infinite in its length, we 
shall find ourselves back at the point from which we started. 
If anyone should think this a difficulty, I would recommend 
him to try to affix a legitimate definition to the word straight. 
He will find that the strictly definable attributes of straightness 
are quite compatible with the fact that a particle moving along 
a straight line will ultimately be restored to the point from 
which it started . . If we assume Euclid’s twelfth axiom to be 
true, then no doubt the traveller can only get back to the point 
from which he started as the result of a journey of infinite 
length which will have occupied an infinite time. But now, 
suppose that Euclid’s twelfth axiom be not true, or suppose 
that, which comes to the same thing, the three angles of a 
triangle are not indeed equal to two nght angles, then the 
journey may require neither an infinite lapse of time nor an 
infinitely great speed before the traveller regains his original 
position, even though he is moving in a straight line all the 
time.” 


That a traveller pursuing a course in what Euclid defines as a right 
line,—and we know of no other definition of a “straight” line— 
should ever find himself back at his starting point after a journey of 
either finite or infinite duration seems to the ordinary mathematical 
mind unthinkable. Otherwise a right line and a curve would be in 
the same category. Some possible argument might be based on 
a strict interpretation of Euclid’s definition of a right line “the 
shortest distance between two points,” urging that no two points 
could be infinitely distant from one another, therefore no line could 
be infinite in extent. But this would clearly be a mere equivocation 
because the two points do not bound the line, but only determine 
its direction. We are not losing sight of the fact that a mathemat- 
ical line is not a material entity, but only distance,—length without 
breadth,—but the conclusion is, that distance can be prolonged 
eternally. 


If then the Astronomer’s view cannot seriously be upheld, 
Lucretius’s argument holds the field, and though it is true that our 
human minds, being finite, cannot grasp the idea of infinity as 
a positive conception, yet as a negative we can conceive its 
possibility, and in the vast expanse of creation not only its proba- 
bility but its almost necessary certitude. 


But this leads on to a much more interesting question. Infinite 
in Space, and Infinitude in Time are co-relatives. Is_ the 
Universe then eternal? Will it exist for ever? To debate this 
question and steer clear of metaphysics, we must turn from the 
science of astronomy to the science of physics, and there we have 
to deal with the attributes of matter. 


| 
| 
| 
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Lest it should be said that here we are coming into possible 
conflict with the tenets of Revelation let it be remembered that the 
Mosaic cosmogany on the one hand,—whether regarded as a 
poetical parable to enforce the observance of the Jewish Sabbath, 
or a divine narrative of the birth of the world,—and on the other, 
the prophecy of Christ as to its ultimate destruction, refer simply 
to the genesis and dissolution of one little planet revolving round 
one of the myriads of suns in space, and do not touch the question 
of the eternity of the universe. Indeed nearly a century before the 
Great Teacher depicted in lurid metaphor the conflagration in 
which the earth is to perish, the Epicurean scientist had uttered 
the same prophecy in language that strikes a note of sublimity, 
even in an English rendering :— 


The day will come when heaven and earth and sea 
Shall vanish, like the dust before the wind; 

And everything that is shall cease to be, 

Leaving no trace, no memory behind. 


The destructivn of our little world will be but the brushing of a 
speck of dust from the face of Nature. If the speculations of 
Laplace, corroborated by Huggins and the Spectroscope have con- 
vinced physicists that new heavenly bodies are constantly in the 
process of formation, there is abundant proof on the other hand 
that a process of revolution and disintegration is ceaselessly at work 
in the sidereal heavens, destroying in one direction what evolution 
is building up in another. Diffused matter is ever being solidified 
into concrete matter, and concrete matter revolved again into its 
component atoms. Yet amongst all these protean changes that 
science can detect in matter, whether in the laboratory of the 
chemist, or in the sublime laboratory of the skies, there is one pro- 
perty that is permanent and undeniable: Matter is indestructible. 
That being so, how can we escape from the logical conclusion that 
by the laws of Nature the Universe is eternal ? 


And even here we cannot stop. Logic drives us on step by step. 
If eternal in the future, why not eternal in the past? If the 
Universe can never have an end, how could it have ever had a 
beginning? As far as our little minds can lay down axioms on a 
subject that reaches to the very limits of scientific thought, we hold 
as a principle that everything that has a beginning has an end; 
and, conversely, everything that can have no end can have no 
beginning. That does not imply that the universe is non-created 
and self-existent, as Democritus taught. Eternal existence and 
self-existence are not synonymous, though both scientists and 
philosophers have too often assumed that they were. If on the 
strength of Revelation we admit that there is a God who is Eternal, 
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—an idea we cannot grasp—and Omnipotent—which is equally 
beyond our intelligence, we cannot deny that he cou/d have created 
the Universe from eternity without at the same time denying his 
Eternity, or his Omnipotence, or both. And, further, What is 
Time? Time is the measure of motion, and motion is merely a 
function of matter. Before then there was a material creation ; there 
was no time; which, stated in another formula is simply that the 
material universe must be eternal. 


Herbert Spencer in his Essay on the Nebular Hypothesis 
points out that creation by evolution is the highest conception of 
creation. A man, he says, can put together a machine, but he 
cannot make a machine develop itself, and hence the Nebular 
Hypothesis implies a First Cause as much transcending the con- 
ception of “the mechanical God of Paley” as that conception 
transcends the fetish of the savage. The same thought applies 
with equal force to the idea of the Infinitude and Eternity of the 
Universe. It raises the conception of creation to a plane so high 
that the very fact of its defying the powers of human compre- 
hension is itself an argument for its truth. And let it be noted 
that science alone, unaided‘by either Philosophy or Revelation, can 
rise to this conception. These arguments are totally free from the 
taint of metaphysics, and though it would be rash to hold that they 
are conclusive, yet we may venture to say with safety that study- 
ing the Universe by the light of science alone the probability 
seems to be that it is boundless in extent, and that it always was 
and always will be. 

It is not only in such questions as Space and Time that the 
uselessness of Philosophy is discovered. Philosophy is too am- 
bitious. It attempts to achieve the impossible, for while Science 
humbly acknowledges the limitations of its powers, confining 
itself to the observation of phenomena, grouping them together 
and gathering from their co-existence and succession something 
that can be generalised into a law, Philosophy tries to peer into 
the arcana of the Universe, aspiring to the knowledge of Essence 
and Causation, and of matters which are utterly beyond the reach 
of human intelligence, except through a Revelation. As for 
Cause, in its true sense, inner knowledge is humanly impossible: 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas: 


and yet Philosophy dares even to draw conclusions as to the First 
Cause of all. And with what success? The same questions are 
being agitated by philosophers in modern Germany as well as by 
Bergson in France that were being discussed two thousand years 
ago in ancient Greece. ‘Philosophy cannot come to a firm con- 
clusion even as to the personality of a God.. The metaphysicians 
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of the twentieth century have not got beyond the hazy position 
of the philosopher who penned the Ninth Panegyric on the 
Emperor Constantine: “We know not whether Thou art a divine 
force and mind permeating the whole universe, mingled with all 
the elements, and moving of thy own motive power without im- 
pulse from without; or whether Thou art some power above all, 
who lookest down on this thy handiwork from some loftier arch of 
heaven. And in searching into the solemn mysteries of life, death 
and immortality, how far have they penetrated?” “All the philo- 
sophers,” says Macaulay, “ ancient and modern, who have attempted 
without the aid of revelation, to prove the immortality of man, 
from Plato down to Franklin, appear to us to have failed 
deplorably.” While Science is ever bringing forth new fruit, 
Philosophy has always been sterile. Its principles, as G. H. Lewes 
has forcibly pointed out in his work on the Greek Philosophers, 
are as much a matter of dispute to-day as they were in the days of 
Socrates. It never makes any progress. The united force of 
thousands of intellects has been steadily concentrated on problems 
supposed to be of vital consequence to mankind without the least 
result. All their discussions have failed to establish even a few 
first principles. No progress is made because no progress is 
possible. Yet metaphysics seem to have an irresistible attraction 
for cultured minds. There are distinguished men indeed who are 
both Scientists and Philosophers, but they seem to have two lobes 
in their brain that work independently of each other. We have 
a brilliant instance of this in a distinguished Statesman who 
deserves the epithet of “many-sided” almost as much as Goethe. 
A recent writer, while expressing the admiration which all the 
nation entertains for him, makes the amusing remark that as a 
philosopher he denies the premises of all Science; as a Scientist, 
he accepts the premises and loves to extend the conclusions. But 
it is Science that progresses and will continue to progress, while 
Philosophy will continue for ever to move in the same endless 
circle. 
T. W. TEMPLE. 














THE WOLLUNQUA: A _ RELIGION 
IN THE BIRTH. 


THE existence of animal worship and of religious systems in which 
animals figure as deities, or are intimately associated with gods, is 
one of the primary facts that the science of religion is called upon 
to explain. This demand has met with eager response since the 
facts of animal worship appeared to suggest a ready and practicable 
route by which to enter into the great roadway trodden by religious 
evolution. They proffered this suggestion because they seemed to 
ally themselves so naturally with the widespread and impressive de- 
tails of totemism. That there is, in many cases, a connection 
between totemism and animal worship in religion seems obvious, 
but a considerable confusion, amounting often to serious error, re- 
garding the nature of this connection undoubtedly exists. This 
confusion is very apparent in many of the comments on the data 
collected by Spencer and Gillen in their two works on the native 
tribes of Australia. 

The Australian aborigine may be said to live and move and 
have his being in totemism. The ceremonies connected with the 
various totems occupy an almost incredible amount of his time 
and attention. But a pre-occupation, however intense, is not suffi- 
cient to confer upon its object a religious character. An editorial 
note in the Expository Times described the life of the Australian 
native as shot through and through with religion. Spencer and 
Gillen’s description of Australian totemism gives no warrant for 
such an assertion. The various tribes are parcelled out into to- 
temic groups. Each totemic group has its own specific totem, 
usually an animal or plant—though it may be inanimate, as in the 
case of the rain totem. Upon the members, or special members, 
of each group, essentially devolves the duty of performing the cere- 
monies appropriate to their particular totem. These ceremonies 
are essentially dramatic renderings of the life stories of the reputed 
ancestors of the totemic group, and mimic representations of the 
totem itself. When the totem is an article of food the mimic 
representation is designed to secure a plentiful supply. Thus, in 
the witchetty grub totem, the life-history of the animal is imitated 
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in a rude drama to ensure its sufficient multiplication. The totemic 
ceremonies are thus a combination of dramatic memorisation and 
imitative magic, and can only be termed religious by a considerable 
extension of the term. Unfortunately, there is a considerable ten- 
dency at the present day to such extension of the definition of 
religion. Irving King defines all practices that control the group 
for the most acutely felt ends as religious ; and, according to Ames, 
the social consciousness in its most intimate and vital phases is 
identical with religion. If these definitions are to apply to all 
stages of evolution then the building of dreadnoughts is a religious 
practice, for it is certainly directed to a vital end, and a vital phase 
of the social consciousness. The breeding and rearing of animals 
for food is important, and must, therefore, be a matter of religion, 
for such definitions practically amount to defining religion as any- 
thing important. Ames, indeed, does not. shrink from drawing the 
last conclusion, for he classes the Australian ceremonies as reli- 
gious, and their totemistic ceremonies are largely directed to secur- 
ing an abundant food supply. Such endeavours to bring together 
animal worship, and totemism, by defining religion so as to include 
them both, simply darken counsel. Religion so conceived may 
mean almost anything, because it may denote almost everything. 
In particular, it conceals the true relation of Australian totems to 
a real religious practice, in which animals figure as deities, or are 
associated with divine beings. 

A careful analysis of the data provided by Spencer and Gillen 
indicates that in Australian totemism there is a germinal sub- 
stance, or a possible germinal substance, from which a religion in- 
volving animal worship might develop. Religion is characterised 
by a reference to supernatural beings. This statement is anything 
but exhaustive of its essence, but it furnishes a descriptive mark by 
which its emergence may be discerned, and by which it may be 
discriminated from the totality of human life. The application of 
the term “supernatural” in the earlier stages will be somewhat 
vague and difficult of determination—the continuity of evolution 
necessarily produces zones where definitions melt into one another. 
But this is no excuse for refusing definition, or for stretching it 
out to cover everything. By attending to this specific reference of 
religion to supernatural beings it is possible to discern in Aus- 
tralian totemism the incipient detachment from the main non-reli- 
gious or pre-religious mass of a cluster of rites and beliefs tending 
in the direction of a religion. This process of incipient detach- 
ment, most notable in the remarkable Wollunqua totem, attaches a 
considerable interest to Australian totemism, and may help to 
indicate a step in the general passage during religious evolution to 
fully developed animal religion, as in ancient Egypt, from the pre- 
religious or germinal mass of totemistic practice and belief. 
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Supernatural beings owe their existence, speaking in a broad 
and general sense, to a process of detachment and isolation. Cer- 
tain beings, often particular spirits, are invested with special or 
superior powers, and gradually assume a position of eminence. As 
they grow in prestige the gulf between them and ordinary life 
widens, and the span of this gulf is represented in the feelings of 
fear, dependence, awe, and the like, with which they are regarded. 
In Australian totemism, and more particularly in the ceremonies 
connected with the various totems, there is already the promise of 
such a process of detachment. As a general rule only initiated 
men can participate, or even be present. In a very real sense, 
therefore, these initiated men are a race apart from their younger 
fellows, or from the women. This does not, however, amount to 
much, since initiation is open to all the men, and cannot by any 
marked restrictive effort separate off a group possessing peculiar 
and eminent privileges or powers, to constitute—using the word in 
its most general and anthropological sense—gods, or priests in the 
service of, or admitted to the counsels of, gods. The various to- 
temic groups do directly suggest such a possibility. Consider, for 
instance, a group whose totem is an animal constituting an im- 
portant item in the food supply. The ceremonies in connection 
with the totem are largely directed to securing an abundant supply 
of the animal ; and, since these ceremonies are essentially vested in 
the members of the totem, and often in specially representative 
individuals, these members or individuals might, in course of time, 
acquire a privileged or unique position. Regarded as possessing 
special powers they might tend to detach off as a race of privi- 
leged, and, ultimately, of supernatural character. This detaching 
process is checked by the strong socialistic tendency pervading the 
Australian communities. Every individual belongs to some totem, 
and has a special connection with it. Moreover, though the cere- 
monies of any particular totem are performed by the members of 
that totem, all the initiated men have a direct interest in them, 
and may participate, at any rate, as spectators. In the ceremonies 
connected with the Wollunqua totem, the preparation of the ground 
and of the objects employed is actually entrusted to men of other 
totems—only the actual performance being the prerogative of Wol- 
lunqua men. Indeed, the whole condition of Australian life indi- 
cates that supernatural ideas will tend to attach themselves rather 
to the totems themselves than to the men constituting the totemic 
groups. The counsels of the tribes are attended by privileged 
members, but these privileges are attained in virtue of age or 
ability. There is no definite ascription of permanent status, and it is 
through some sufficiently definite idea of permanent status that 
thought must apparently pass before the supernatural becomes a 
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definite conception. An idea of permanent status, implying unique 
privileges and powers, is the necessary material for the production 
of the supernatural Among many peoples the spirit of a famous 
ancestor may acquire a status in the spirit world that can expand 
into conceptions ultimately separating it off into what is practically 
‘adeity. Indeed, the spirits of the dead are often, ipso facto, super- 
natural beings, since they acquire powers denied to the living. 
Among the Australian aborigines the living members of the tribes 
are regarded as reincarnations of particular ancestors. A homo- 
geneity between the dead and the living is thus produced, which 
tends to prevent any real detachment of certain pre-eminent spirits 
and their isolation as supernatural beings. Hints of such detach- 
ment may, perhaps, be noted by diligent search through Spencer 
and Gillen’s data, but it is not surprising to find that in the index 
to the “ Northern Tribes of Central Australia,” the word “ religion” 
is not included under “ R.” 

Even the ascription of supernaturalism to a pre-eminent totem 
will be difficult under the circumstances, and in the Wollunqua 
totem alone is it possible to discern the germination of anything 
definitely religious. Even here it is safer to regard the Wollunqua 
as the incipient detachment of a supernatural being rather than 
constituting a definite religious cult. 

The simplest description of the Wollunqua is to call it a 
mythical snake—though, as Spencer and Gillen remark, it is any- 
thing but mythical to the natives. It is regarded as enormous in 
length, and, apparently, deathless. It is necessary to persuade, or 
to coerce it to remain quietly in its waterhole at Thapauerlu, so 
that it may do no harm to the natives. During the ceremonies 
connected with this totem it is partly propitiated, and partly coerced 
into refraining from inflicting damage, and into conferring benefits. 
The prevalence of snake worship in the history of religion imparts 
a considerable interest to the ceremonies of the Wollunqua totem, 
in which a snake worship is seen at the moment of its detachment 
from the main body of totemism. If the Wollunqua ceremonies 
were alone known to us, to the exclusion of other Australian to- 
temistic practices, it would probably be unreservedly regarded as a 
religious, though very primitive, cult. As matters stand, it appears 
rather as the germination of a religion, than a religion itself. 
Spencer and Gillen are emphatic on the close connection between 
the Wollunqua and the main body of totemistic practice. It is 
one of the totems of the Warramunga tribe, and in all general re- 
spects its ceremonies resemble the common type. The old totemic 
ancestor—the Wollunqua itself—wandered about the country, leav- 
ing supplies at various spots of spirit individuals. These indivi- 
duals are constantly being reincarnated. The wanderings are cele- 
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brated, and memorised in the totem ceremonies, just as the similar 
adventures of ancestors are dramatised in connection with other 
totems. There is, however, only one Wollunqua—the original old 
ancestor of the totem—whereas other totems are represented by 
whole species. There is here a visible separation of a being that 
inclines distinctly to supernaturalism. Other animate totems con- 
sist of individuals that live, and, in due course, die, the Wollunqua 
has lived in the seclusion of his pool to this day. The natives say 
that by standing on his tail he can reach the heavens. It is also 
part of the tradition that, when setting out on his travels, his tail 
remained at his home at Kadyinara, after his head had burrowed 
its way underground for many miles. In this crude, material image, 
there is, doubtless, expressed the feeling of the Wollunqua’s su- 
perior power. This degree of separation from ordinary life as a 
supernatural being might be expected to find expression in feelings 
of awe. The pool in which the Wollunqua dwells is not taboo, but 
Spencer and Gillen refer to the solemnity of a visit to Thapauerlu. 
As they approached the pool where the Wollunqua lurked the 
natives became quiet and solemn, and two old men, lowering their 
heads, whispered to the Wollunqua—asking him to receive them 
graciously, and do them no harm. Spencer and Gillen add that, 
“after carefully watching the different series of ceremonies we were 
impressed with the feeling that the Wollunqua represented to the 
native mind the idea of a dominant totem.” 

The study of these Wollunqua totem ceremonies vividly con- 
firms the impression of a supernatural and religious practice sepa- 
rating from the main totemistic mass. There 1s first the obvious 
bond of connection. The Wollunqua ceremonies are performed 
alongside of those of other totems, and form parts of a general 
series. Like these others, they dramatise the adventures of to- 
temic ancestors. Unlike them, they contain no attempt to secure 
multiplication of the totem. Either the natives consider one Wol- 
lunqua enough, or his deathless nature makes them superfluous. In 
any case their absence marks the process of separation, and this 
marking off becomes more definite in the additional features. The 
most significant of these is the element of propitiation. This is 
evident in one scene where the Wollunqua is represented by a 
mound, shaped like the half of a longitudinally sliced cigar, and 
decorated with band and patches. One end is shaped to define 
the head, and the other the tail. The natives explain that the 
Wollunqua is pleased when he sees the mound with his representa- 
tion upon it, and will refrain from harming them. The stroking of 
the mound round its base with a gum branch, which marks one 
part of the ceremony, seems also to have a propitiatory character. 
The same mound also affords a means of applying coercion to the 
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Wollunqua. The conclusion of the ceremonies connected with it is 
a fierce attack with spears, boomerangs, clubs, and spear-throwers, 
during which it is demolished. This savage attack drives the beast 
into his lair, and makes assurance doubly sure. A combination of 
propitiation and coercion is often met with in definitely religious 
rites, and both seem to arise naturally enough as the separation 
of the supernatural personality proceeds. Propitiatory rites will 
obviously be required to secure the supernatural favour, and coer- 
cion will seem feasible until the being in question is removed suffi- 
ciently far from the constraints of human life to set them at 
defiance. 

The Wollunqua totem ceremonies, then, disclose to us the 
inception of a religion. It is, at any rate, a striking coincidence 
that this religion should tend in the direction of the snake worship 
that often figures so prominently in primitive cults. It suggests 
that when snake worship is associated with higher forms of cult— 
sacred snakes being connected with humanised deities—it does not 
merely represent a relic of totemism carried over by religion in its 
growth, but represents its primary form—a form that has been 
overlaid. In one Egyptian temple the actual occupant of the 
inner shrine was a snake. Connect this with the Wollunqua, and 
a definite outgrowth of totemism along the line of snake-worship 
into religion appears as a probable element in religious evolution— 
the Wollunqua representing an early, and the Egyptian a late 
stage. Among the Warramunga tribe the snake totems, as a 
whole, are of considerable importance. The final emergence of the 
Wollunqua as an incipient religion appears as the final confirma- 
tion of a tendency immanent in the totemistic system. The natives 
of Australia, considered as a whole, have lived in a very complete 
isolation, and their beliefs and practices represent an indigenous 
growth. It is thus a matter of no little interest to ascertain that, 
in one instance, at least, totemistic life can issue in a nascent reli- 
gion. If this has happened in one case it may have occurred m 
others, and the various snake cults of the world may have had a 
similar origin, though continued by forces absent from the Warra- 
munga, and unhindered by restraining cenditions present in 
Australia. , 

J. C. GREGORY. 








1912. 


BERGSON AND MYSTICISM, 


FIFTY years ago John Stuart Miil felt himself compelled to stand 
forward as the champion of faith, Dean Mansel, in the most cold- 
blooded way, had applied, in his well known Bampton Lectures, 
the “ Hamiltonian ” doctrine of Relativity, and declared that know- 
ledge of God was for ever impossible to man. 

Mill declared with, for him, a rare passion, that if such a being 
as Mansel described could sentence him to hell for not calling him 
good, “to hell I will go.” Curiously, the chief other champion who 
entered the field was Maurice—the antipodes of Mill in nearly 
every way—intensely intuitive as well as analytical. 

Maurice saw, at a glance, that the issue involved was much 
wider than religion. It was really whether we have anything in us 
which can apprehend that which is—that it applied to the least 
things as much as the greatest—can we come into contact with the 
meaning, the substance, the reality of anything in earth or 
heaven? The writer remembers the controversy vividly. It in- 
vaded the ranks of thoughtful young students in the old Glasgow 
Cllege, and brought into sharp relief two apparently irreconcil- 
able attitudes of the human mind. A quarter of a century later, 
the munificent Gifford Foundation began to water the soil of Scot- 
tish thought. It has helped greatly to bring into prominence the 
truth of Natural Religion, and took its stand boldly on the side of 
perfect confidence in the powers of the human spirit. 

Now, in our own day, we are having a fresh vindication, on 
what are quite independent philosophical lines. Meantime science 
believed she had settled the problem offhand. The apparent up- 
shot of the elaborate development of scientific investigation was 
that there is no Absolute, no permanently Real at all—that all is 
flux and change, to which there is no discoverable end. Science 
ended by summing up the Cosmos as simply a great process whose 
meaning or purpose, if it has one, is for ever unattainable. This is 
just the point where, quite appropriately, the latest philosophy 
takes up the riddle.\ And it brings to the task both science and 
metaphysics—metaphysics in order to free the field from previous 
metaphysical error, and empiricism to occupy the ground afresh 
with direct and reliable vision of facts. 
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Needless to say, in philosophical hands, such as those of Berg- 
son, no attempt is made to advocate any distinctively religious doc- 
trines. His outlook on the universe is not concerned, by name at 
least, with even the most sacred conception of religion. What he 
is mainly concerned with and seeks to establish is the dominant 
fact that however we name the eternal principle of the universe, 
we ourselves are part and parcel of it, and therefore in most direct 
contact with it. 

The peculiar boldness and freshness of his attitude are seen 
in the fact that he endeavours to establish this as matter of per- 
sonal experience, and declares that by means of concentration of 
our attention—by means of the faculty possessed in some degree 
by every man, and specially, of course, by sensitive natures, such 
as artists, poets, seers, and saints, we can and do come into a vivid 
and even overwhelming consciousness of this eternal principle. 

As a philosophical position nothing could be more flatly con- 
tradictory of the Hamiltonian Relativity—nothing at the same time 
more constructive and full of spiritual promise for the future of 
both philosophy and religion. As Bergson says in his two Oxford 
lectures, “The more we habituate ourselves to think and to per- 
ceive subspecie durationis, the more we sink into real duration. 
The more we do so, we feel ourselves getting near to that principle 
in which we are sharers, and whose eternity must not be an eternity 
of immutability, but an eternity of life and movement. How else 
could we live and move in it? In ea vivimus movemur et sumus.”! 

Or, in the words of the latest Gifford lecturer (Professor 
Bosanquet), “ From such a point of view the Absolute is the high- 
water mark of an effort, in which our minds naturally consist and 
have their being, fluctuating in the successfulness of the effort 
within éveryday experience. Each self is like a rising and falling 
tide.” 

The truth is not only the philosophy of Bergson and James, 
but the whole trend of recent thought is steadily pressing us to- 
wards an attitude of spirit, and a consciousness which are more 
fundamental than any formal religion, which, when they are 
reached, are vital and even overwhelming, and which, in spite of 
all obstructions and all blindness, perpetually reassert themselves 
in the life of the human spirit. We mean the attitude and the 
consciousness known as the mystic. It is in man’s own brain—in 
the ferment of his intellect, that the fog in which we too often live 
is generated. But it is not by dialectic that the external is realised. 
Even the fine old answer of the Catechism, which professes to de- 
fine the Deity is, of necessity, but a bundle of negations. The 
real access to the consciousness of the eternal is by what we may 


1, ‘La Perception du Changement.”” pp. 36-37. 
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call a spiritual Sun-bath—laying the spirit open to the never-failing 
light and heat of that eternal spirit which is our true home. This 
is the spiritual meaning of Bergson’s teaching. Realise your one- 
ness with the eternal. Trouble not your spirit with a recurrence 
of intellectual fog. You are of it and in it, and your highest joy is 
to realise and live by the light and peace of it. 

It is remarkable how, when a central and fundamental position 
such as that of Bergson is reached, other lines of thought and 
experience are found to converge towards and corroborate it. The 
writer, in a recent issue of this Review (August, 1911) took occa- 
sion to refer to the anesthetic revelation associated with the name 
of Mr. Benjamin Paul Blood. 

Whatever may be said as to the anesthesis of that experience, 
the revelation, so far as it is made good, is the revelation of ecstasy. 

And nothing can more succinctly describe the teaching of 
Bergson than to represent it as the exposition of the empirical 
psychological basis of ecstasy. Bergson not only lays the founda- 
tion, but throws wide the temple door. Mr. Blood enters in full 
possession of that right which Bergson vindicates. The meta- 
physician obtains his and our freedom by a great effort. The 


mystic is freeborn. 
A. S. MORIES. 





JUNE. 


NIGHT SONG. 


Linger, love, for a little yet: 
Earth still lies in her soundest sleep, 
Tho’ the grass with the dews of dawn is wet, 
And the trees with wetness weep. 
Linger, love, till the velvet night 
Fades, and the east with light grows grey: 
Till the morning star grows faint and white, 
And dies on the breast of day. 


Night is a kingdom fair and free, 
Where love is the queen of all, my own! 
Tis a kingdom made for you and me,— 
Surely, for us alone. 
Then turn away from the dawning day, 
And ’neath the fringe of your lashes, let 
My night be light with a smile—ah, stay, 
Love, for a little yet! 


ANTHONY WEBB. 
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CHRIST AT THE CROSS ROADS. 


CHRIST met me, at the crossing of the tracks ; 

I stood in blindness 

And simply saw a Toiler amid the wracks— 

The human refuse, serfs with bowing backs— ‘ 
And would have passed Him by with curt unkindness. 
He did not ask an alms, He only said 

“ There is no other, 

And thine own task on Me was often laid,— 

Darkness draws nearer and I seek some aid, 

And now would share My shadow with a brother.” 
Gathered the storm, as if it stabbed His Face 

With seaméd grace. 


I knew Him not, though o’er Him lightning hung, 
He looked so charmless ; 

It licked His brow with serpent kiss and clung 
Close as the tatters to His body, it flung 

Death and destruction that to Him were harmless. 
He bathed in all the beauty of the fire, 

Blue blinding terrors. 

I but perceived the blots of His attire, 

The clouted shoes, a Form of no desire, 

And would have hastened by to still worse errors, 
Till I in Him, marked under stripe and stain, 


Embodied Pain. 


He laid His hand upon me, and I knew 

At once the Master; 

Like baffled fiends the tempest clouds then flew, 
Throbbed the last thunder away, a great calm grew, 
Eve’s benediction sank on brute disaster. 

Ah, through me flowed an unutterable might, 

Full bliss of being ; 

I stood on some immeasurable height 

Which framed the picture whole, one life, one light— 
And every sense was one, and that all seeing. 
Those tatters were His jewels, and each line 
Love’s depths Divine. 
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My eyes were opened, and I saw at last 
Unbarred great portals 

Along those ways forth into vistas vast ; 

One flushed with flowers, one herded the outcast— 
Though in their ragged ranks were the Immortals. 
Dances and soft, sweet devilries of Art 

And careless pleasure 

Flashed here, and there the worker’s broken heart 
Played to the bitter end its bitter part, 

And beat forlornly out death’s damned measure. 

I felt the challenge, and I heard a voice 

Begging my choice. 


O could I hesitate, when that drear path 

Gave that dread vision ; 

While on that helpless multitude rained wrath, 
Yielding at length the gray grim aftermath 
More sad than graves, a harvest of derision? 
Lo, here the baby from its mother’s breast 
Torn not by pity; 

And there the mother hounded not to rest 

By all the demons, whose beast power possest 
As playthings the lost souls of that lost City ; 
Blanched, tortured lips that gave their charms to lust, 
Delights to dust. 


Gaunt figures bowed in youth, though ever old, 
Their quenchless yearning ; 

Calling the worm their friend, the final mould 

Their brother, in the insufferable hold 

Of want and weakness—their sick helpless earning. 
Children, damned into life, went joyous out 

For lack of nursing ; 

Who only heard the oath or drunken shout, 

Who only felt consuming care and doubt— 

Able to leave the world at least their cursing ; 
Frail shadowy shapes, that had no chance or name, 
Born unto shame. 


Swart mobs, and bent forms sweated out of all 

Fair likeness human, 

Strove yet and staggered on with frequent fall ; 
Men no more men, and under the same pall 

Things thwart and unsexed, female but not woman ; 
Doomed bestial foreheads knotted, gnarled with vice, 
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A pale procession ; 

With hands not raised to heaven, souls at a price, 
And twisted bodies sent to sacrifice— 

That riches might be reaped, by one’s transgression ; 
Wried fingers beat the wind, for glutton’s gain, 
Clutching in vain. 


I marked the strangled powers, the straight blank road 
Without a turning ; 

The sullen hate that held its silent load, 

Dark masses pierced but broken by no goad— 
Within the fires of Toil untamed, though burning. 
Ah, down they stumbled with dead feet and slow, 
Suffering our sentence ; 

With tossing arms that took and gave the blow 
Threshing but air, down, down, and still below— 
To front the Judge, who asks for our repentance. 
In them I saw my sin, myself, my lot 

The true plague-spot. 


Yea, I and such as I had fashioned this, 

And framed their portion ; 

On me and mine who breathed a cruel bliss 

Lay the sole curse, for we had dug the abyss 
There for our brothers in their damned distortion. 
Until the service there could be no song, 

And on me blunted 

Must fall the first the sword of ages’ wrong ; 

I too must feel the penance stern and strong, 

Ere hope could lift those lives so starved and stunted. 
The cross was mine, | should be offered up 

A sacrament cup. 


And then again I looked, the night was past ; 
A white rose morning, 
Above the horror of that vision, cast 
Light that was blessing everywhere at last— 
The writhing crowd put on a royal adorning. 
And then the Labourer Human and Divine 
Who works for ever, 
Left me the yoke of loving discipline ; 
But with its burden bade sweet flowers entwine 
And bare the thorns Himself, in my endeavour. 
By making others’ fate my own I give, 
And dying live. 

F. W. ORDE WARD. 











JunzE. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE HOME RULE BILL. 


There is a general consensus of opinion that the Ulster tear- 
ing and raging campaign against the third Home Rule Bill has 
signally failed in impressing the British electorate. Truth to tell, 
it has committed suicide. No movement offering any further justifi- 
cation than fear, no further method than physical force, can per- 
manently move public opinion to anything than ridicule. When 
the movement is avowedly directed to the fostering of civil war in 
certain eventualities, ridicule is apt to give place to disgust and 
resentment. No amount of clever dialectics can hide the smashing 
force of Sir Rufus Isaac’s challenge to the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion. “In the matter of a civil war there are only two positions 
possible. Either you are for the Crown, or you are against the 
Crown.” 

Although Mr. Bonar Law has found it expedient to shake 
hands in solemn and public (and slightly ridiculous) fashion, with 
the leader of the prospective rebels of Belfast, we seriously doubt 
whether, when it comes to the pinch, the Tory party will throw its 
cherished traditions of loyalty to the winds of Ulster. The mere 
threat to do so, however, has already alienated a good many people 
who, though not wildly enthusiastic for the Government’s policy, 
have the average Britisher’s loathing of disloyalty. 

We are convinced that the Unionist leaders have committed 
a gross error in countenancing the Ulster movement. Had they 
confined themselves to the parliamentary case against the Bill, 
had they fastened on those clauses that are peculiarly liable to 
criticism, and stated broad and serious arguments in favour of the 
status quo in Ireland, they would have rendered the task of the 
Government very much more arduous. As it is, they have played 
into Mr. Asquith’s hands, and have done a great deal to consoli- 
date the position of the Liberal Administration, so seriously 
shaken a few months ago. 


LEGISLATIVE OVERFEEDING. 


At a Reform Club dinner to Mr. McKinnon Wood, in Edin- 
burgh, the other day, a leading supporter of the Liberal cause in 
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Scotland, Sir William Robertson, issued a necessary note of warn- 
ing. He told the party managers that they were ramming rich 
legislative fare down the throat of the people at a rate so rapid 
that the people were finding difficulty in digesting it. That the 
warning was received with evident approval by many, in an as- 
sembly of active and missionary Liberals in close touch with pub- 
lic opinion, showed that it rested, not, as Mr. Gulland somewhat 
discourteously averred, on the class bias of a millionaire, but on 
well ascertained electoral facts. We quite understand the view 
presented by the Scottish Whip in obvious alarm at this marring 
interlude, that under the Parliament Act the first two sessions of a 
Liberal Parliament must necessarily be crammed with legislation, 
as bills subsequently brought in have only a slight chance of sur- 
viving the ordeal of the House of Lords. 


But, surely, the remedy is to fulfil a solemn pledge and reform 
the House of Lords so as to render it possible for a Liberal 
Government to have a majority in both Houses. Spasmodic, 
furious legislation, followed by quiescent periods, is an extra- 
ordinarily bad system. It produces hasty and badly constructed 
laws, with a tendency to run in advance of public opinion, and thus 
foster subsequent reaction. It is bad from the public point of 
view ; it is worse from the Liberal point of view. 


Sir William Robertson performed a valuable service in voicing 
on so public an occasion a view which the Westminster Review 
has been setting forth for months, with, we fear, very slight re- 
sponse from the persons chiefly responsible. We trust, for all the 
complacent optimism of the Scottish Whip, that the warning will 
not be treated with the fatal contempt with which another leading 
Scottish Liberal’s warning as to the electoral unpopularity of the 
Insurance Bill was met at the National L.vera! Conference at 
Dunoon in October last. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF CHINA. 


We have hitherto refrained from dealing with the enormous 
issues involved in the late events in China, as we were anxious, 
before committing ourselves to an opinion, to ascertain from reli- 
able sources, certain data which the execrable news service of the 
European Press has successfully concealed from the public. 


Information to hand from impartial sources leads to the con- 
clusion that the crucial question of the stability of the new Chinese 
Republic is entirely a matter of finance, and that certain, if not all, 
of the Great Powers of Europe, are engaged in a deliberate attempt 
to prevent the Republic from raising funds large enough to 
guarantee its stability. 
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It is an interesting struggle, and one fraught with very heavy 
consequences for the future history of the world. The attitude of 
the various Powers concerned is particularly interesting. Russia 
and Japan, fearing for their ill-gotten gains, fearing especially for 
the things they are in process of acquiring, are straining every 
nerve to prevent the renaissance of China. Germany’s habitual 
dislike of the yellow races, and her fear for a little strip of notorious 
seaboard, is following the same policy. The dangerous movements 
of the Chinese population in French Indo-China is impelling 
France in the same direction. Britain, whose position in the East 
is strongly assured, is acting on similar lines, presumably out of 
loyalty to her allies. 

On the other hand stand the United States, whose commer- 
cial instincts demand the opening up of China, and whose jealousy 
of Japan seeks to create a strong rival power in the East. 

The European Powers are playing a bold and risky game, and, 
without wishing to criticise their policy adversely at this juncture, 
one is driven to wonder whether they have counted the cost. 

If their conduct is dictated by selfish individual interest, the 
language of their condemnation can hardly be too strong. There 
is, however, just the possibility that they are actuated by a deep 
motive of self-preservation. To all appearance the intentions of 
the leaders of New China are pacific. But who can tell what 
strength of temptation will not assail these men when they find 
themselves in disciplined control of hundreds of millions of 
modernised Chinamen? 

Even did they resist the temptation to aggression, questions 
are bound to arise that will make a national war imperative: the 
exclusion of Chinese from British dominions and colonies, for 
example. 

“Divide ut impera” may be the motto of the European 
Powers. An immoral maxim that can only be justified by suc- 
cess: the crux of the question lies just here: can it succeed? And 
if it does not succeed, this hostile hampering of a race, this refusal 
of the wherewithal of political existence save at the price of polli- 
tical control of the new republic, is bound to accelerate the advent 
of those very contingencies which the policy of the Powers is 
directed to prevent. 

These are questions of the most grave moment, and we trust 
that before committing this country to a decisive course, Sir Edward 
Grey has carefully estimated the chances of success and the con- 
sequences of failure. 

“VINDEX.” 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ’’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of — by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


THE LABOUR IMBROGLIO AND THE 
OSBORNE JUDGMENT. 


Trave Unionism has reached a critical stage in its career. So has 
the Labour Party. How these dual forces of democracy will 
emerge from the imbrogliq is a matter of profound consequence. 
To forecast the future would be no easy task—so much depends 
upon those outside as well as inside the labour movement. It is 
often said that our working classes hold their destiny in their own 
hands. That is not strictly accurate. The policy of labour is 
largely governed by the attitude of employers, politicians, and even 
journalists. At the moment, the attitude of these people is un- 
usually uncertain, indefinite; while the labour leaders themselves 
are by no means united. It is imperative, therefore, that those 
interested—and who is not?—should boldly face the facts of the 
labour situation, and carefully note the circumstances which have 
led up to it, in order that they may adopt a correct attitude and 
line of policy in the future. The welfare of labour is closely bound 
up with nearly everything that counts in human progress, and we 
are all in some way responsible for that welfare. Trade union 
discipline is just as much a question for the employer as for the 
union delegate. The financial future of the Labour Party is the 
concern of the Liberal and the Tory little, or no less, than of the 
Socialist. We are all concerned in this labour business. Working 
class organisation, in some form or other, will thrive, in spite of 
Osborne judgments, Minimum Wage Acts, and Compulsory Insur- 
ance schemes. The Labour movement will go on; it may take up 
a more militant Socialistic attitude ; it may indulge in a fierce class 
war; it may, on the other hand, devote itself more exclusively to 
Trade Unionism, pure and simple, and, through collective bargain- 
ing, pass on to co-partnership; or, again, we may see Trade 
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Unionism and a workers’ political party working side by side, or, at 
least, concurrently. Out of the present uncertainty the labour 
movement may be directed into peaceful channels, where it will 
contribute to the progressive development of our industries, to the 
solution of our social problems, to the purity of our politics, and 
where its whole work and influence will add to the commonweal ; 
or it may drift into channels, industrial and political, where it will 
be a menace to our trade and politics, and a danger to our national 
existence. Much will depend upon the treatment labour receives. 
For this reason every party and every class should ponder seriously 
the issues involved. Above all, our labour leaders should sharpen 
their wits, and exercise their powers of diplomacy, as they have 
never done before. We must all get down to the bed-rock facts. 
Consider, first, the strictly trade union aspect of the disturb- 
ance in the labour world. Trade Unionism is a natural corollary 
of modern industry. Collective bargaining is now, indeed, a neces- 
sity in many trades. Just as the individual employer has been 
absorbed by the company, and the company is becoming but a unit 
of the still larger trust, or combine, so has the craftsman become a 
unit of his union, and so is the union being absorbed by the trades 
federation. Trade union discipline is, therefore, essential to in- 
dustrial peace and progress. But in the last few years there has 
been a marked growth of trade union indiscipline. Agreements, 
signed by experienced and hitherto trusted labour leaders, have 
been broken by the men. So real and determined has been the 
spirit of revolt in the men that we have had the spectacle of union 
officials paying out dispute benefit to the mutineers illegally rather 
than incur further displeasure. After signing three-year and five- 
year agreements the men’s leaders have had to go to the employers 
for new agreements within a few months. Unauthorised strikes 
have become common, leaders are flouted and threatened with 
violence, industrial treaties are dishonoured, and some of our 
trades have been brought to the verge of anarchy—trades sup- 
posed to be strongly organised. Trade union leaders find them- 
selves in a most difficult—almost an impossible—position. Why? 
British workmen are not in the habit of striking over trifles. 
They are not in the habit of proving disloyal to their leaders. 
Recent actions of miners, railwaymen, and shipbuilders have been 
ascribed to small matters. The charge is not true. The discon- 
tent is deep. The grievances are real. The dissatisfaction is pro- 
found. And the havoc and mischief will be immense if the causes 
of the revolt, alike against employers and leaders, and the State, 
are not speedily rooted out. The whole of the blame cannot with 
justice be ascribed to any single class, or section, or to any single 
cause. The failure of wages to keep pace with the rise in cost of 
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living these last few years ; the speeding-up policy adopted in some 
of our industries, whereby men are obliged to do a given amount 
of work in less time and for less wages than formerly ; the increase 
of dangers and accidents resulting from this speeding-up; the 
growing harshness of employers and managers; the increasing re- 
luctance to talk with men, or to hear their complaints ; the attitude 
of the employers’ associations towards the trade unions—the re- 
fusal to discuss grievances until they become acute, and the men’s 
passions are inflamed—the neglect to grapple with troubles until 
they are well-nigh unmanageable—all these are factors in the mis- 
chief. 

But there are others. Some of labour’s troubles are due to the 
apathy of the majority of the trade union members. Some are due 
to the political doctrines of the minority. Many are due to the 
errors of leadership which have marked the last few years of trade 
union history. The bulk of the men have been content to leave 
the management of their unions to a minority of active-spirited, 
glib-tongued, ambitious members—mostly very young members. 
The enthusiasm of these young men out-run their discretion. And 
while these inexperienced men have been allowed too much liberty 
by the rank and file at the bottom, they have been permitted too 
much license by the leaders at the top. As a matter of fact—and 
this is of supreme importance just now—too many trade union 
leaders have gone to Parliament and the Council Chamber, while 
the task of organising the unions and drilling and instructing the 
members has been left to men barely out of their apprenticeship. 

It is remarkable, but in no way surprising, that the increased 
harshness of employers; the speeding-up, bullying, and grinding ; 
the consequent unrest; the growth of indiscipline in the unions ; 
the breaking of agreements because the men consider such agree- 
ments intolerable; the bitterness, strife, and anarchy which have 
brought collective bargaining—the very mainspring of trade- 
unionism—to the breaking point, have coincided with the growth 
of the Labour Party. And this is no mere accident. It is a case 
of cause and effect. The development of the political machinery 
of trade unionism has thrown the industrial machinery out of gear. 
It has put the men in a weaker position, and it has embittered the 
employers and stimulated them to drive harder and harder bargains. 
It is scarcely too much to say that the politicalisation of our trade 
unions is paralysing them. Funds are dissipated in political work 
which is not always /abour political work. Members quarrel over 
party questions in the branches. Leaders sit in the House of Com- 
mons until they lose touch with the rank and file, and when galled 
upon to negotiate with employers they are so badly acquainted with 
the men’s grievances and the technicalities of the work that they 
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make bad bargains on behalf of the men—agrements which the men 
often repudiate. With the constantly changing conditions of work, 
and the introduction of new methods and machinery, coupled with 
the always difficult task of keeping large numbers of men or- 
ganised, disciplined, and reasonably contented, no trade union dele- 
gate can indulge in political work without sacrificing the interests 
of his union. And this our trade unionists are beginning to realise. 
There will not be so many trade union officials in the next Parlia- 
ment. That may be predicted with confidence, 

There is great and growing dissatisfaction in the trade unions 
with the recent political policy of our Labour Members, besides in 
the matter of neglecting trade union work. The leaders, those in 
Parliament and those with parliamentary ambitions, may try to hide 
the fact, but it is there, and it should be duly noted in view of the 
leaders’ demand for a reversal of the Osborne judgment. Labour 
Members of Parliament, would-be members, and Socialists, may 
foam and froth, but among the rank and file trade unionists there 
is no genuine demand for a reversal of this famous judgment. The 
threatened bankruptcy of the existing Labour Party seems to arouse 
no keen resentment, or even any lively interest, among the majority 
of trade unionists. Outside the official circle and the Socialist 
clique there is apathy on this matter. Trade unionists felt that the 
Taff Vale judgment struck a blow at their interests. They were 
soon up in arms against that pronouncement. The Trades’ Dis- 
putes’ Bill followed. There was a real demand for the restoration 
of the status quo ante. But with the Osborne judgment it is quite 
otherwise. It is being recognised more clearly every day that trade 
unionism is being blighted by politics. The Osborne judgment 
came not a day too soon. The disintegration of trade unionism 
which set in with the advent of the Labour Party, and the compul- 
sory levy, will go on until the unions are shaken and shattered to 
pieces, collective bargaining rendered impossible, our workers left 
powerless and defenceless in the hands of capitalism, and wages 
beaten down to the level desired by the most unscrupulous of em- 
ployers, if the Osborne judgment is reversed. 

Members of the Independent Labour Party—I write from my 
own experience as a member of that Party—had great difficulty in 
gaining the support of the trade unions. Only after years of agita- 
tion, and by virtue of extravagant promises of a millenium by Act 
of Parliament, coupled with the constant cry that trade-unionism 
was “played-out,” were the unions “captured.” Even then the 
support of the unions was only granted, in most cases, by the votes 
of minorities of the members, the majorities not interesting them- 
selves in the matter. Moreover, the support was only given upon 
the distinct understanding, and under the pledge, that the Labour 
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Party would devote itself to labour questions, and maintain a strict 
independence. From the first many trade unionists chafed under 
the compulsory levy for the support of the Labour Party, and ob- 
jected to their leaders going to Parliament while retaining office in 
the unions. But so long as the Labour Party promised great 
things—and independence—the arrangement was tolerated. Prac- 
tically no members deserted their unions on account of the alliance 
with the Independent Labour Party. 

However, trade unionists, finding their immediate industrial 
needs neglected, their union machinery getting out of gear, their 
organisations warped, cramped, and starved for the sake of political 
work which is proving disappointing—not to say distasteful—they 
are comingo treat the Labour Party with contempt, developing 
into hostility. The enthusiasm even of the Socialists, who worked 
and fought and plotted for the “capture ” of the unions, is waning. 
Many of the Socialists feel that their work has _ been 
wasted. They are disappointed. They declare that the 
Labour Party has not been Socialistic enough—certainly 
not independent enough. While this is so with the 
Socialists—or many of them—who have really constituted the driv- 
ing force in trade unionism of late years, the Liberal and Tory 
trade unionists who only consented reluctantly to the alliance, and 
upon the promise of strict independence, feel that they 
have been betrayed when they see members of the 
Labour Party giving their time and attention to non- 
labour questions, and their services to non-labour parties; 
and, of course, those men who opposed the alliance, who 
voted in their unions against it, and only contributed to the Parlia- 
mentary Fund under protest, welcome the Osborne judgment as 
the only means of escape from the Socialist tyranny, short of desert- 
ing their unions. If Parliament wishes to destroy trade unionism 
as an industrial agency all it need do is to comply with the labour 
leaders’ request for power to re-impose the compulsory levy. 


T. Goon. 











JUNE. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE 


One of the most remarkable features of modern science is the 
extensive application of mathematics to metaphysics. As students 
of Plato are aware, the ancient Greeks had, in a rudimentary way, 
grasped the idea. Mr. H. Stanley Radgrove, B.Sc. Assistant Lec- 
turer on Mathematics at the London Polytechnic, and author of 
several notable treatises on chemistry—attempts, in “A Mathe- 
matical Theory of Spirit,”1 to employ certain mathematical prin- 
ciples in the elucidation of some metaphysical problems. As only 
a very limited acquaintance with mathematics is postulated on the 
part of his readers, this little book, on a most debateable topic, 
should have a fairly wide appeal. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


When we mention the fact that the little “History of Ancient 
Philosophy,” under notice, is one of the R.P.A’s “History of 
Science Series,” and also the other fact that the author is Mr. A. 
W. Benn, the reader will know that we are dealing with a remark- 
able number of a very remarkable series. We never receive a 
fresh addition to this series without wondering at the happy skill 
which has guided the editors of this series in the selection of their 
authors. Certainly, they have in their favour the fact that they are 
not handicapped by any necessity to exercise any sectarian care in 
their choice. Issued by an association, the leading principles of 
which are absolute indifference to creed and absolute determina- 
tion to attain to the truth, they have only to choose those who 
devote themselves unreservedly to seeking the truth of the sub- 


1. “A Mathematical Theory of Spirit.” By H. Stanley Radgrove, B.Sc., 
Lond., F.C.S. London: William Rider and Son. 

1. “History of Ancient Philosophy.” By A. W. Benn. Author of “The 
History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century,” “The Greek 
Pailosophers.” ndon: Watts and Co., Ltd. 
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jects they have to deal with. Mr. Benn is, above all, a philosopher 
for philosophy’s sake ; and, moreover, he has hitherto made Greece 
and Greek philosophy his specialty, and has thus particularly 
qualified himself for the task of writing a condensed history of 
Ancient Philosophy. Hence, we have here a meet addition to a 
series which will ever take front rank in the history of science 
down to the date at which the book is issued. 

Lovers of clear, classical English, and careful and profound 
thought, must be getting into the habit of looking forward to Mr. 
Temple’s Lent course of four choice lectures. As sure as Lent 
passes by, we get one of those neat little dark green volumes sent 
to us, which have so much of the ecclesiastical look about them. 
This year we Have four lectures on “ The Kingdom of God,”? with 
a sermon preached in the Repton School Chapel on Advent Sunday, 
1911, which, the author tells us, “may serve to indicate the more 
distinctively religious value of the position taken in the Lectures.” 
They “were delivered under the auspices of the Cambridge Chris- 
tian Evidence Society,” and, like those of “The Nature of Per- 
sonality,” delivered in Oxford, 1911, the “aim of such lectures as 
these is not to solve problems, but to stimulate thought.” 


When we receive a new volume from the Rev. F. W. Orde 
Ward, we know that we need not use many words in introducing 
him to the readers of the Westminster Review, of which he is the 
most industrious contributor, in prose or verse. We need scarcely 
do more, therefore, than copy the title, “ Falling Upwards (Leib- 
nitz): Christ the Key to the Riddles of the Cosmos,”3 to suggest 
to our readers a collection of racy chapters of paradox and epi- 
gram. Here we have a score of articles linked together by the 
“Christ conception.” There is the usual quantity of quotation from 
all sources, of Greek and Latin phrasing, and of rather curious 
application of scientific fact. It is conceivable that Mr. Orde 
Ward is not appreciated by all readers, but it appears—if the 
quantity he writes be any criterion—that he has a rather large 
clientele. 

Professor Duhm’s well-nigh unique, ‘‘ The Ever-coming King- 
dom of God: A Discussion on Religious Progress,”4 was written, 
says Prof. Duff, the translator, to meet an eager English desire for 

2. “The Kingdom of God: A Course of Four Lectures, delivered at 


Cambridge during the Lent Term, 1912.” By William Temple, Headmaster 
of Repton. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 

3- _— Upwards (Leibnitz): Christ the Key to the Riddles of the 
Cosmos.” By Rev. F. W. Orde Ward, B.A., Oxford, Author of “The Keeper 
of the Keys,” etc., etc. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 

. “The Ever-Coming Kingdom of God: A Discussion on Religious 
Progress.” By Bernhard Duhm, D.D., Professor of Old Testament Theology 
in Basle. Translated by Dr. Archibald Duff, Bradford. London: Adam and 


Charles Black. 
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his teaching, and has authorised this version of a recent address 
n “The Ever-Coming Kingdom of God,” which is, in fact, a 
simple and beautiful summary of his “ Theology of the Prophets.” 
Ever since 1875, his Commentaries have been, we are told, 
“among the most important Old Testament studies ever pub- 
lished even by German Theologians; and none has as yet 
been turned into English. They will make a great impression 
when they are.” 
The leading idea appears to be that the centre of religion was to 
be transferred out from the historical people of Israel into the 
soul of every man. In other words, the ever-coming Kingdom is 
progress. 
“Most Christians do not know what they are saying when 
they pray, ‘Thy Kingdom come!’ But those who do know have 
a feeling that for them these words throw a beam of light upon 
the riddle of the world and of life. They have a sense that 
everything that struggles upwards towards life and conscious- 
ness . . . everything in all this follows a magnetic force that 
is leading both the material and the spiritual world to a higher 
destiny, even to the very highest.” 
Those who have any knowledge of Prof. Duff, the translator, will 
at once recognise the close affinity between his soul and the 
author’s. 


The neat little brochure, entitled, “When was the Sop given 
to Judas?”> is a contribution by Major J. Samuels, V.D., to the 
discussion over the divergence between the dates given in John’s 
Gospel, and in the other Gospels, to the giving of the sop to Judas. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


“The Foundations of British Policy,”! by Mr. T. A. Spender, 
appeared originally in the columns of the Westminster Gazette. 
These studies are marked by that saneness which is characteristic 
of all Mr. Spender’s writings, a saneness which appeals so strongly 
to all men of open mind, not obsessed by party bias and prejudices. 
With a clear perception of the motives underlying the policies of 

5. “When was the Sop given to Judas?” a meditation for Passion Week. 
By ‘* Lumen” (Major J. Samuels, V.D.) (Price 6d.) Dover: “St. George’s 
Press,” Grigg and Son. 


1. “The Foundations of British Policy.” By T. A. Spender. London: 
Westminster Gazette. 
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the great Powers, Mr. Spender enters a plea for the display of a 
little more candour on the part of our Foreign Office. It is ex- 
tremely desirable that in our own interests, and in those of our 
neighbours, that the general lines of our policy should be more 
clearly defined. “Nearly all nations at this moment,” he writes, 
“are sailing unchartered seas in respect of what are called their 
policy, and there are no rules of the road to prevent collision. But 
if only one nation out of many can clearly lay down its course and 
keep to it, it will largely diminish the danger to itself, and probably 
help others to follow its example.” 

Mr. Spender also entered a much-needed protest against those 
prophecies of an inevitable struggle for the mastery of the world 
by this or that Power. Such prophecies are invariably falsified. 
The possibilitigs of the future are so numerous that any one of 
them may thwart all the predictions of the remote future. And in 
the meantime they only engender bad blood. For instance, the 
futility of conquest from the economic standpoint, as Mr. Norman 
Angel argues in his famous treatise, may render war obsolete. And 
here Mr. Spender puts his finger on one weak spot in the writer’s 
theory. The damage to the conqueror’s credit might not be so 
serious after all. Credit, says Mr. Spender, can be suspended with- 
out serious ultimate loss of.real values. 

Captain Mahon has shown to the world the lesson of the 
command of the sea. This is vital to Great Britain, but we must 
understand Germany’s attitude towards it. This, Mr. Spender 
enables us to do. He views it through German spectacles. And 
herein lies the value of candour. The British Navy exists for 
defensive purposes only. Our policy, says Mr. Spender, is as far 
as possible to limit our commitments in Europe, and to release our 
energies for home affairs, and for the organisation of our Empire. 
But what foreign Chancellery would believe this, if we created a 
conscript army for continental service, and adopted Protection? 

As Mr. Spender truly puts it, the answer to the foreign protest 
against our naval supremacy is, first, that we have no army which 
could serious!y menace any foreign power; and, secondly, we share 
all commercial advantages with the whole world, through our policy 
of Free Trade and the Open Door. 

This little treatise places Mr. Spender in the front rank of 
publicists. 

No. § of the “ University Bulletin,”2 Vol. x11, deals with the 
place of languages in American education, and contains some ex- 
tracts from an address on the study of ancient literatures, given by 
Mr. Bryce, our American Ambassador, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


2. “University Bulletin,” Vol. XIII., Nos. 5 and 6. Michigan: School- 
masters’ Club. 1911. 
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on April 4th, 1911. No. 6 of the same series discusses reform in 
grammatical nomenclature. ~ 

We have received the second volume of “Statistica Della 
Criminalita,”3 for the year 1907, issued by the Minister of Justice, 
as in the case of the first volume, in accordance with the royal 
decree of September, 1908, and compiled from official figures. 

Vols. XVL, XVIL, and XVIIL, of the “Boletin de Instruccion 
Publica Organo Official de la Secretaria de Instruccion Publica y 
Bellas Artes,”* for the year 1911, are as full of information interest- 
ing to educationists as usual. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


“Canada To-day, 1912,”1 is an annual which has just reached 
the second year of publication. To enumerate its contents would 
exceed the limits of a short notice, for it is a veritable encyclopedia 
of first-hand and up-to-date information on all subjects relating 
to the Dominion. The average Britisher looks upon Canada al- 
most exclusively as an agricultural country, but those who are 
better informed are beginning to realise that she offers splendid 
opportunities to professional men. All professional men are, 
generally, admitted to practise on the strength of their British 
qualifications, but there are certain regulations with regard to this 
privilege, and they differ in many Provinces. On this subject 
detailed information is obtainable in a special section of the annual, 
which is indispensable, not only to intending emigrants, but also 
to sportsmen, investors, and statesmen. This amazing shilling’s- 
worth contains nearly 400 illustrations, including maps. 


“Caught in the Chinese Revolution,”2 by Mr. E. F. Borst- 
Smith, furnishes yet another proof of the old adage that fact may 
be stranger than fiction. It is, to quote the sub-title, “a record of 
the outbreak of the Revolution of 1911-1912, Mr. Borst-Smith was 
stationed at Sianfu, the capital of the old and isolated province of 

3. “Statistica Della Criminalita.”” Par L’Anno 1907. Notizie Compli- 


mentaria, Alla Statistica Giudigiaria Penale. Roma: Stamperia Reale, 
Domenico Ripamonti. 1911. 

4 “Boletin Imstruccion Publica.” Vols. XVI., XVII., and XVIII. 
Mexico: Secretaria de Instruccion Publica y Bellas Artes. 1912. 

1. “Canada To-day, 1912.” London: Stanley Paul and Co. 

2. “Caught in the Chinese Revolution.” By E. F. Borst-Smith. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 
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Shensi, the area of which is greater than that of England and 
Scotland combined. Shensi contains a population of nearly nine 
millions. The Revolution began on Sunday, the twenty-second 
of October, during a partial eclipse of the sun, as on such occasions 
risks and rescue,” and in them the narrator, whose modesty regard- 
ing his own achievements is commendable, bore no small part. At 
the temples are invariably crowded with worshippers. An appal- 
ling scene of plunder and incendiarism ensued, in the course of 
which Manchus to the number of ten—according to some accounts 
twenty—thousand, were ruthlessly massacred for the reason that 
they were devoted Imperialists. Mr. Borst-Smith regards them as 
degenerates and opium-smokers. The foreign residents were, at 
this stage of the Revolution, neither robbed nor otherwise molested. 
There were two distinct parties within the movement, viz., the 
“Young China” party, consisting of the followers of Dr. Yun Yat 
Tsen, and “The Elder Brother Society.” The former favoured 
the protection of foreigners; the latter, which constituted the vast 
majority, was composed of the predatory classes. When these got 
the upper hand the sole chance of safety for the Christians lay in 
flight. At this point the narrative becomes thrillingly interesting. 
The volume is tastefully bound, and illustrated with nearly forty 
photographs, plans, etc. 


Mr. Charles Lapworth’s “ Tripoli and Young Italy,” * appears to 
share with Mr. Richard Bagot’s smaller book, “ The Italians of To- 
day,” the merit of really representing the Italian policy in the 
present Italio-Turkish War. We happen to know that Mr. Lap- 
worth makes no idle boast when he mentions the special advan- 
tages he has had of witnessing what he tells about, and of enjoying 
personal intercourse with the leading actors in the conduct of the 
war, not only in Italy, but also in Tripoli itself. A comparatively 
young pressman, who had already had unique experiences in the 
North America campaign of the last United States Presidential 
Election, and also elsewhere, conceived the idea last July of “ tramp- 
ing ”—with his equally energetic young wife—through Europe from 
Rotterdam to Florence. In this latter city he found himself at the 
outbreak of the Italian war. There, after spending with his wife 
several months, sleeping in the open air, and walking from place 
to place, he was fired with the desire to give to the world an im- 
partial account of the Italian policy of their war. He was fortunate 
enough to ingratiate himself with the Italian officials, from the 
heads of the Government downwards. He obtained ail the privi- 
leges of an accredited war-correspondent, was franked to Tripoli, 


3. ‘* Tripoli and Young Italy.” By Charles Lapworth, in collaboration with 
Miss Helen Zimmern. London: Stephen Swift and Co., Ltd. 
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where he enjoyed the camaraderie of General Caneva and many 
members of the General Staff. “One memorable night,” he tells 
us, the leading officers made 
“me their guest in the advanced trenches,” and both officers 
and men “rendered me services, and with the utmost goodwill 
but sincere anxiety, pursued me with inquiries about the ap- 
parently hostile attitude of some of the British people.” 


Here he also had the advantage of discovering and of being 


“ particularly impressed by the unbounded enthusiasm and un- 
doubted efficiency of the Italian soldiers. A remarkable fea- 
ture was the genuine camaraderie existing between officers 
and men, which, however, did not impair discipline when there 
was work to be done. The average officer appears to know all 
about the family affairs, the mothers, wives, and the dambini 
of his men; and it is no empty boast that the Italian Army is 
one of the most democratic in the world.” 


We quote this as a sample of many things in the book. Mr. Lap- 
worth further had the great good fortune of falling into the com- 
pany at Florence of Miss Helen Zimmern, who has almost adopted 
Italy as her country, and to whom he is indebted for the chapter on 
“Intellectual Italy,” and for other artistic and literary notes in the 
book. 

The author opens his work by the significant sentence, “ Tne 
world appears to have just discovered Italy.” As to the war, he 
makes this significant remark :— 


“Italy makes no apology, however. And she has made it 
abundantly clear that she stands in no need of apologists. At 
one bound she has jumped into the midst of the European Bar- 
gain Sale, and, without so much as a ‘Scusi!’ has snatched 
out of the hands of the elderly ladies ”—elsewhere the author 
intimates that the “elderly lady” that had been stopped at 
Agadir, was about to snatch Tripoli instead—“ struggling there, 
a remnant of considerable value. Naturally, these outraged 
old ladies have turned upon her and called her ‘an impertinent 
young minx,’ have declared they ‘never did,’ and demand to 
know where she has learned her bad manners. But Italy 
stands perfectly unabashed—a little flushed, perhaps, at her 
own temerity, but really amazed at the storm of international 
ethics she has evoked.” 

In eleven exceptionally interesting chapters, full of matter new to 
most English readers, Mr. Lapworth works out his thesis that the 
world “has just discovered Italy ”"—the young Italy that has been 
growing up unobserved by us and the rest of the world, and that is 
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destined to make Italy one of the great Powers of the world, and 
to effect—we anticipate—as great a change in the balance of 
power here in the west as—say—the rise of China has done in the 
East. 

The chapters take us through the topics of Discovery of Italy ; 
The Case against Turkey; The Political Necessity; The New 
Colony ; Its Commercial Value ; Future of Lybia; Political Italy ; 
Economic Italy; Intellectual Italy; Nationalist Italy; Italy and 
Europe. A great addition to the value of the book is found in six- 
and-twenty excellently reproduced photos. of portraits and other 
subjects, and in a high-class map of the district of Tripoli and : sur- 
rounding regions. 

Italy is ceasing to be little more than a mere museum, and this 
thrilling book, which everyone will have to read, is helping to show 
how. 


A pathetic interest attaches to “The Autobiography of a 
Working Woman,”* from the circumstance, that one of the last acts 
of Mrs. Ramsay Macdonald’s life was to arrange for its publication. 
At the present time Frau Popp is a leader of German Social Democ- 
racy, and editor of the Arbetterinnen Zeitung, which has the largest 
circulation of any women’s paper on the Continent. She was born 
near Vienna, in 1869. Her father was a drunkard, her mother a 
hard-working but absolutely illiterate woman. At the age of eight 
the little Adelheid had to earn money to help support her poverty- 
stricken home. While working twelve hours a day for a miserable 
pittance she contrived to find time for reading a good deal of very 
miscellaneous—and, it must be added, pernfcious—literature, which 
had the effect of undermining her faith as a Catholic. She went 
on a pilgrimage to a famous shrine, and was disedified by what she 
saw. “I was not shattered in my belief,” she writes, “but I had a 
secret presentiment that I could have prayed better at home than in 
surroundings which reminded me more of the crowd at a parish fair 
than a house of God.” Frau Popp’s autobiography is a human 
document, written with admirable simplicity. To quote further 
from it would be unfair alike to the author and her readers. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Although history and fiction professedly based on_ history 
might seem as far apart as science is from sentiment, yet, in the 


4. “The Autobiography of a Working Woman.” By Adelheid Popp, with 
introductions by August Bebel and J. Ramsay Macdonald. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
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present state of education, no novelist who cared for his reputation 
would venture on such anachronisms and glaring blunders as were 
tolerated, or overlooked, in Scott, Dumas, and Hugo. On the 
other hand, pedantic accuracy is neither looked for nor desirable. 
We do not know whether Mr. Rafael Sabatini began with writing 
history or fiction; but he is the author of a biography of unique 
interest, viz., “The Life of Cesare Borgia.” Cesare Borgia, Duke 
of Valentinois and Romagna, is the protagonist in the collection 
of short stories by Mr. Sabatini, entitled, “The Justice of the 
Duke.”1 None of these stories claim to be authentic, but so pro- 
found and sympathetic has been the authors study of Cesare 
Borgia that we may not doubt that, given the circumstances here 
presented, he would have acted precisely as he is depicted as having 
acted—swiftly, and ruthlessly, and without remorse. As to the 
respective merit of these short, exciting stories, we are embarrassed 
to decide ; but we like best “The Pasquinade,” and “ The Lust of 
Conquest.” 


In “ Love in Armour, or the Experiences of Gui de Chateau- 
Bondeau in the French Wars of Religion,”2 by Major L. Stevenson, 
nearly all the characters, and many of the incidents, are historical. 
Apart from the actual hero, and his brother-in-arms, Jean de Mon- 
tal, Knight of Malta, the most arresting personage in this long and 
intricate story of love, intrigue, and war, is the warrior-bishop of 
St. Puy, Nectaire, who proves himself a veritable malleus here- 
ticorum, so far as the Huguenots are concerned. Madeleine, his 
beautiful widowed sister, is, however, a sympathiser with the Sec- 
tarians. When her life is threatened the young nobility of the 
neighbourhood form themselves into a brotherhood for her defence, 
and Gui joins it after his fiancée had committed suicide as the only 
means of escape from a distasteful marriage into which she was 
being hurried by her father. This thrilling story of love, intrigue, 
and war opens in January, 1574, when Charles IX. was slowly dy- 
ing. The central event is the abortive conspiracy of Shrove Tues- 
day. Some time ago it was our privilege to notice in the Wes?- 
minster Review Major Stevenson’s previous romance, “ The Rose 
of Dauphine.” 


“The Joys of Jones,”8 by Mr. F. Gillett, is a breezy extrava- 
ganza, with an under-current of pathos—tragedy would be too 
strong a word to describe this element—of which, happily, the 
victim is but dimly conscious. Jones is an amiable nonentity, 


1. “The Justice of the Duke.” By Rafael Sabatini. London: Stanley 
Paul and Co. 

2. “Love in Armour.” By Philip L. Stevenson. London: Stanley 
Paul and Co. 

3. “The Joys of Jones.” By Fred Gillett. London: Greening and Co. 
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whose drab existence is pretty equally divided between a desk in 
a City office and an unpretentious house at Brixton, where he is 
coddled by his mother and aunt. After ten years his health 
breaks down, and he is sent, at his firm’s expense, to board with a 
farmer. Farmer Cloves is an exuberant personage with a robust 
sense of humour, which acts like a tonic on the debilitated little 
Cockney clerk. At the farm Jones has “the time of his life,” and 
accumulates experience in the ways of womenkind by succumbing 
to the fascinations of “ Teacher,” whose heart is given to a frivolous 
young doctor. It is evident that this is a “first novel,” @nd that 
the.author has studied superficially the later style of Mr. Wells, 
without, however, mastering his craftsmanship. With further study 
and a wider experience of life, Mr. Gillett should produce work of 
permanent value» 


In “Love’s Outlaws,”"4 by Mr. Archibald B. Spens, Duncan 
Foreman, who had already dissipated a large portion of his in- 
heritance, woos and wins Lilian Beaumont at Venice, and soon 
afterwards proceeds to ruin himself by horse-racing. It seems 
passing strange that, with the knowledge he had of this man’s 
career, that Beaumont pare waived the question of a marriage 
settlement. Duncan is found murdered, and Aubry, his devoted 
brother, would have been hanged on circumstantial evidence for 
the crime, had not a Catholic priest—an ex-Q.C. by the way— 
produced a confession signed by the actual murderer. The last 
stage of the trial scene is very well done. The threads of another 
love-story run through the book, but we cannot waste space to deal 
with it. Taken as a whole, “ Love’s Outlaws” is a very crude piece 
of literary workmanship. 


“ There is unrivalled scope for imagination in perusing the last 
dispositions of the dead. How easy it is, with these documents 
before us, to picture the figures of each generation, the fervent 
Catholic of the fifteenth century, the pious benefactor of the six- 
teenth, the ‘heroic English gentleman’ of the seventeenth, the 
Whig or Tory of the eighteenth; and at all times the homely or 
eccentric testator, who allows many a secret comedy or tragedy to 
appear, many a prejudice or foible, many a sentiment of resigna- 
tion or revolution.” These words, which introduce “The Romance 
of Wills and Testaments,”5 by Mr. Edgar Hall Vine, also fairly 
serve to explain its scope. The most generally interesting chap- 
ters concern “Wills by Word of Mouth,” “Wills of Fancy and 
Fantasy,” and “ Wills and Ghosts.” To produce this work, Mr. E. 


‘. “Love’s Outlaws.” By Archibald B. Spens. London: Digby, Long 
and Co. 

5. “The Romance of Wills and Testaments.” By Edgar Hall Vine. 
London: T. Fisher U.awin. 
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H. Vine seems to have ransacked all printed sources of informa- 
tion, and much has been published on the subject, during the last 
thirty years, for the most part for antiquaries and students of his- 
tory. To minds of average intelligence this carefully edited and 
brightly written volume should prove more fascinating than a batch 
of sensational novels. We refrain from quoting, for a single quo- 
tation would fail to convey an adequate impression of the work 
before us, and the limitations of a short notice forbid more. 


“Making People Happy,”6 by Mr. Thompson Buchanen, 
throws light on the social and commercial unrest in the United 
States. Charles Hamilton, on his return from a prolonged honey- 
moon in France and Italy, finding the business which his father 
had created coveted by a “Trust,” devotes his whole energy to 
defeating that unscrupulous organisation. Consequently, his bride 
of a year, feeling herself neglected, and ignorant of the crisis in 
her husband’s affairs, seeks distraction by founding a Feminist 
Club; but the bickerings and jealousies of the members soon dis- 
illusion her. The factory hands go on strike, though they lack a 
substantial grievance, and Mrs. Hamilton befriends the strikers by 
lavishing on them her private income, and thus, unconsciously, 
plays into the hands of her husband’s enemies. It would be un- 
fair to the author to reveal more of the plot, which is very deftly 
managed. We shall content ourselves, therefore, with stating that 
“Making People Happy” is a creditable piece of psychological 
fiction, and recommending it to our readers. 


After seven happy years of marriage, Laura and Dicky Yorke 
—artist and litérateur—on the strength of a substantial cheque, 
left their London flat for a long holiday in Italy. Laura is a 
majestic woman of about forty; Dicky her junior by some six 
years. “Dear God,” she exclaimed, “is there anything so cruel as 
age when a woman loves a man younger than herself? . . . and he 
will remain just the same, just the same ... until some other 
woman wakes his soul.” Within an incredibly short space of time 
that which Laura, with the morbid sensibility of approaching 
middle-age, had forboded, came to pass. It was no adventuress, but 
violet-eyed Betty Lampton, whose heart was aching for Captain 
Sydenham, that roused Dickie’s dormant senses to the infinite possi- 
bilities of love. Sydenham and his unattractive wife were already 
on their way to Siena, and it was in that quaint old city, still 
fragrant with memories of St. Catherine, that the most poignant 
scenes in “ The Second Woman,” were enacted. There, too, came 

6. “Making People Happy.” By Thompson Buchanen. London: 
Greening and Co. 


7. “The Second Woman.” By Norma Lorimer. London: Stanley 
Paul and Co. 
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Trench, who had been Laura’s suitor, but was now her loyal 
friend; and his arrival at this crisis in her life hastened, in un- 
conventional fashion, the dénouement. The story is brilliantly 
written, vibrates with the stress of conflicting, yet never ignoble, 
emotions, and abounds in strange and unexpected situations. Mor- 
bid introspection, culminating in the fear of life, but carrying with 
it an insatiable craving for a share in the good things which life 
offers, is the very modern note struck by “The Second Woman.” 


“The Coming Dominion of Romein Britain,”8 is partly a Pro- 
testant tract of a type which we hoped was extinct, partly an un- 
disguised Tory pamphlet against Home Rule for Ireland, “ Little 
Englanders,” and Radicalism in and out of Nonconformist pulpits. 
We hardly think fhat the Unionist party will, as a body, derive 
much satisfaction from this anonymous defence of their policy. 
The book bristles with quotations from the Bible, and one cannot 
help wondering at the perverse ingenuity with which the author 
applies them to the present attitude of the Papacy to England. 


English grammars for schools have become overcrowded with 
details, and, in many instances, teachers are constrained to follow 
methods of which they disapprove. “A Skeleton English Gram- 
mar,”? by Messrs. S. R. Unwin and G. Abbott, designed for lower 
and middle forms in Secondary Schools, follows, in the main, the 
recommendations made by the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Terminology issued in December, 1910. We have studied the 32 
pages of which this short digest consists, and have come to the 
conclusion that not only is it admirably fitted for the purpose for 
which it is designed, but also, if translated into the principal Euro- 
pean languages, it would be greatly appreciated by adult foreigners. 


It is doubtful if Mrs. Wentworth-James could write a dull book 
if she tried. In taking up any story of hers one is absolutely 
certain of being neither preached at nor otherwise bored. She has 
no moral axe to grind; she does not write for edification ; she often 
startles, and, occasionally, shocks the prudish, who view life from 
the narrow windows of the Little Bethel. Her keen eyes pierce 
through the conventions, shams, and hypocrisies of middle-class 
society. “Barter,10 her latest production, is described by its sub- 
titled as “a novel with a theory.” This theory, or rather thesis, as 
enunciated by Lyddy Cook—a worldly-wise demimondaine—is as 
follows: “If a woman loves a man and wants to keep his love, 


8. “The Coming Dominion of Rome in Britain.” London: Stanley 
Paul and Co. 

. “A Skeleton English Grammar.” By S. R. Unwin, M.A. (Cantab), and 
G. Rovott, B.A. (Oxon). London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

1o. “Barter.” By Gertie de S. Wentworth-James. London: Everett and 
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she must never, never belong to him”; in other words, “No man 
ever runs after a bus when it’s caught.” Whatever its value may 
be, it breaks down in the sequel. This cynical advice, coupled with 
her aunt’s warning against making herself cheap to men, took root 
in the mind of pretty Agnes Dorvill, who, at the opening of the 
story, is managing a sweet-stuff kiosk at a suburban railway station. 
She had narrowly escaped from falling a victim to Otto Rindt, a 
vulgar Lothario. Next she fascinates a young solicitor, whom she 
marries, after he has settled on her his modest private fortune. A 
year afterwards he dies suddenly, to his wife’s relief, for the hasty 
marriage brought with it speedy disillusion. Meanwhile Rindt has 
risen to affluence by speculations in rubber shares. They eventu- 
ally meet by chance in London ; his passion for her is re-awakened, 
and he asks her to be his wife. She cannot decide at once, for 
another, whom she designs for a “flapper” friend, has touched her 
heart. We have given sufficient of the plot to whet the curiosity 
of our readers. “ Barter” is a clever, cynical story, quite on a level 
with the author’s best work. 





POETRY. 


In spite of the demands which journalism makes on his time, 
Mr. Charles L. Graves manages to find abundant leisure for culti- 
vating the lighter muse. A goodly list of books, ranging from 
“The Hawarden Horace,” down to “Wisdom While You Wait,” 
stands to his credit in “Who’s Who.” In “The Brain of the 
Nation and Other Verses,”1 we see him expressing a variety of 
moods; for instance, the titular poem is a delicate satire on the 
appointment of an all-round sportsman, whose name does not figure 
in the Tripos lists of his University, as President of the Board of 
Education. In “The Peacock,” he contrasts the older journalism 
with the new :— 


“His predecessors plied the pen 
Of gentlemen for gentlemen ; 
Now, other times bring other ways, 
And peacocks pontify to jays.” 


1. “The Brain of the Nation and Other Verses.” By Charles L. Graves. 
London: Smith, Elder and Co. 
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“To Mars in Opposition,” contains these caustic lines :— 


“And now you turn poor Mr. Ure, 

Who formerly was quite demure, 

Into a perfect stream of pure 
Financial Uric acid.” 


“ Appreciations” contains a noble tribute to that distinguished 
scholar, the late Samuel Henry Butcher. Of the “ Holiday 
Rhymes,” “Norfolk: A Study in County Characteristics,” pleases 
us best. One rises from the perusal of Mr. Graves’ latest volume 
with increased amazement at the versatility of its author. 


“Lincoln and Ann Rutledge,”? by Mr. Denton J. Snider, con- 
sists of some five thousand hexameters, the perusal of which would 
prove a severe trial to the patience of the most patriotic American. 
The notes at the end of the volume will not be without interest to 
those pursuing the by-paths of American history. 


“Imaginary Sonnets,”3 Miss Alice Law tells us, “are merely 
attempts to indicate something of Tasso’s unhappy mental condi- 
tion during the several crises of his life at court, and afterwards in 
prison.” In these attempts—evidently the outcome of a close and 
loving study of her subject—we are of opinion she has been emi- 
nently successful, though the lyric spontaneity of “Tasso to 
Leonora: His Farewell from Prison,” which forms an intermezzo 
to the sonnet-sequence, pleases us best. In it the poet is imagined 
describing in turn the ways of his wooing, and the stages of his 
passion till the climax is reached :— 


“ My love was as a living flame of fire 
E’er leaping higher 

I’ve thirsted for thee as a soul in hell 
For crystal well.” 


At last despair seizes him :— 


“ And now of song and passion, lovely friend, 
Cometh the end. 

Now must I view thee as I view the stars— 
From prison bars, 

Or as a doomed man beholds the sun, 
His day being done.” 


The gem of the collection, however, is “Mary Queen of Scots,” 
which throbs with pity for the victim, and indignation against the 
recreant Scots who betrayed her :— 


2. “Lincoln and Ann Rutledge.” By Denton J. Snider. St. Louis: 
Sigma Publishing Co. 
3. “Imaginary Sonnets.” By Alice Law. London: Elkin Mathews. 
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“O, Rose and Thorn of the Stuart-Tudor line, 
Whatsoever of crimes thine accusers, bitter and dour, 
Brought against eyes that above all eyes did shine, 
Brought against charms that for ever must allure, 
Ill-used captive, whatsoever faults were thine, 
Thine to their utmost penalty to endure.” 


This tiny booklet is a worthy sequel to “Songs of the Uplands,” 
which was very favourably noticed in the Westminster Review. 


The rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 








